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BUSINESS NOTICES, 


The December number of the NORTH AMERI. 


CAN REVIEW will contain an article entitled fr 
Universitas Hominum,; or, the Unity of History, : 
Srom the pen of the 
Rr. Hon. Wituiam E. Grapstone, M. P. 

1 

« Subscribers whose subscriptions expire with the No- h 
vember number, by renewing before the 20th of the 
current month, will greatly facilitate the work of H 
the Business Department, and prevent any delay in 
the delivery of the December issue. ' 

i 


Copyright, 1887, by ALLenw Tuornpike Rice. } 
Entered at the Post-Office at New York, and admitted for transmission through the mails as second-class matter. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF A MINISTER TO FRANCE, 


1869-1877. By the Hon. E. B. WASHBURNE. 2 vols. Fully illustrated. Cloth, 8vo, $8.00. 


The period covered in these volumes, a foretaste of which was given in the papers published in 
Scribner's Magazine, is one of the most interesting in modern French history; and the fact that 
Minister Washburne, while in Paris during the siege, was in a position not only to see all that was 
taking place, but also to know and to come in contact with the forces that were at work behind the 
scenes, gives an unusual value to his observations and to his comments on passingevents. The illus- 


trations are drawn with great spirit, and add to the vividness of Mr. Washburne’s descriptions. 


These reminiscences have historical value bey ond com- 
mon history.— Washington Republican. 

Mr. Washburne’s accounts are so scrupulously just, that 
even a di ionste French can read them with satis- 
faction.—_Boston Beacon. 


Nobody is better qualified to tell the story, for Mr. 
Washburne was a kind of intermediary between the com- 
batants throughout both siege-~. and he saw almost more 
om or one the actual events of the time.—Toronto 
Mail. 


LETTERS OF 


A COLLECTION OF 


THACKERAY. 


1847-1855— WITH PORTRAITS AND REPRODUCTIONS OF LETTERS AND DRAWINGS. 
1 vol., octavo, cloth, gilt top ; price, $2.50. 


These letters of Thackeray come to us as they came 
fresh from his pen, retaining all their wondrous charm, and 
forming one of the sweetest and most exquisite contribu- 
tions to modern Englishliterature.— PailadelphiaRecord. 

The letters are worthy to rank, on purely literary grounds, 
with the most famous letters in the English language, and 
are a precious revelation and record of the tender feelings, 
the true-heartedness, and the reverent nature of their 
great writer.—Ricuarp Henry Stoppagp, in N.Y. Mail 


and Express. 


Delightful as are the glimpses in these letters of his con- 
temporaries, or the chatty bits on serious subjects made 
beautiful, agreeable, and ingratiating by his pen, still. after 
all, it is what we see of that man Thackeray himself that 
makes this book so valuable to the world, so well worth 
buying, so well worth placing on the shelves by the side of 
“Vanity Fair or Henry Esmond.”—Boston Adver- 
tiser. 

The most charming letters that ever were printed.— 

n Daily News. 


GUATEMALA: THE LAND OF THE 


QUETZAL. 
By T. BrigHam. Fully illustrated. 
1 vol. 8vo, cloth, $5.00. 


Mr. Brigham's work is the result of notes taken during 
along résidence in Guatemala and Honduras, the purpose 
being to awaken among Americans greater and more in- 
telligent interest in this much-neglected Republic of North 
America The volume is richly illustrated from many 
hundred photographic plates of objects and views of 
interest taken by Mr. igham. 


THE ETHICAL IMPORT OF DAR- 


WINISM. 
By J. G. ScourmaN, M.A., Sage Professor of 
a mee in Cornell University. 1 vol., 12mo, 


The object of this volume is to distinguish between 
science and speculation in the application of Darwinism to 
morals. While the author accepts as proven the results 
of evolutionary science where it deals with matter and life, 
he recognizes the evil wuich has been caused by the 
guesses that have been accepted along with facts, and 
subjects the ethical theories that are associated with 
Darwinism to the most searching scrutiny. 


CHRISTIAN FACTS AND FORCES. 
By Newman Smytu, D.D., LL.D. 12mo, 


These discourses are notable for the absence of doctrinal 
disenssion, and for their strict adherence to a clear, simple, 
earnest exposition of the spirit of Christ's teaching, and 
its practical application to everyday life. 

Few writers whose books come under our eye succeed 
in treating metaphysical and philosophical themes in a 
manner at once so forcible and so interesting as Dr. Smyth. 
—The Congregationalist. 


HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH. 


By ParK FisHer, D.D., LL.D., Pro- 
tical History in Yale University. 
vo, $3.50. 


Prof. Fisher here presents in a single volume a com- 
plete history of the Christian Church. fully exhibiting also 
the relations of the history of Christianity and of the 
Church to contemporaneous secular history, and giving a 
sufficiently complete survey of the history of theological 
doctrine. The work is designed not for students only, 
but for intelligent readers generally, being in the best 
sense popular as well as scholarly and original. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF ARCHI- 
TECTURE. 


By ARTHUR LYMAN TUCKERMAN. With Illus- 
trations by the Autbor. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


The author presents the main facts and important prin- 
ciples of architecture in a clear and simple style. The 
work will be found brief and yet comprehensive, adapted to 
the needs of beginners, and yet containing all that is most 
important for advanced studénts to know, 


THE STORY OF THE PSALMS. 
By Rev. Henry Van Dyke. 12mo, $1.50. 


In writing the story of some of the Psalms, the desire 
of Dr. Van Dyke has been to bring these ancient poems 
into close connection with the lives and experiences of 
the men who wrote them. This method of connecting the 
Psalms with their authors is new. and the subject has 
been treated in a fresh and suggestive manner, 


— *," For sale by all booksellers, or sent, post-paid, on receipt of price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, 743-745 Broadway, N. Y. 


A GREAT NATIONAL WORK. 


THIRD VOLUME NOW READY 


APPLETONS’ CYCLOPADIA OF 
AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY. 


EDITED BY 


JAMES GRANT WILSON and JOHN FISKE. 


‘“*APPLETONS’ CYCLOPZDIA OF AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY,” now in course of publication, will 
contain a biographical sketch of every person eminent in American civil and military history, in 
law and politics, in divinity, literature, and art, in science, and in invention. Its plan includes dis- 
tinguished persons born abroad that are related to our national history, and embraces all the 
countries of North and South America. While the biographies, in depicting the lives of the great 
actors in American annals, include a record of events, the work affords in addition an account of 
what has been accomplished in the walks of literature, science, art, and industry. It therefore 
when completed will be a history of the New World in every branch of human achievement. 

Numerous flattering testimonials have been received from distinguished gentlemen highly prais- 
ing the first volume, a few of which we here subjoin : 

From the Hon. GEORGE BANCROFT. 

** The most complete volume that exists on the subject.” 

From the Hon. JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 

“ Surprisingly well done. . . . To any interested in American history or literature the book 
will be indispensable.” 

From Noa Porter, D.D., LL.D., ex-President of Yale College. 

“ It is with great pleasure that I certify to the excellence of the first volume of ‘ Appletons’ 
Oyclopedia of American Biography.’ ” 

From the Hon. M. R. Watts, Chief-Justice of the United States. 
“* [ have looked it over with considerable care, and find nothing to say except in praise.” 


This great work will be completed in six volumes, 8vo, each containing between seven and 
eight hundred pages. Each volume will be illustrated with ten fine steel portraits and several hun 
dred smaller vignette portraits and views of the birthplaces, residences, monuments, and tombs of 
distinguished Americans. The volumes will appear at intervals of four to six months. Price. 
$5.00 per volume. VOLUMES OnE, Two, AND THREE ARE NOW READY. 

Sold only by subscription. Agents wanted for districts not yet assigned. Gentlemen wish- 
ing to examine the work will be waited upon with specimen volumes upon notificatim to the pub- 


D. Appleton & Co., Publishers. 


1, 3 & 5 BOND ST., New York. 
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THE POETICAL WORKS OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. | 


Revised, corrected, and edited, with Notes and Commentaries, by WILLIAM J. RoLFe. 8vo. With 
350 illustrations. Beveled boards, full gili, $10; half calf, $13; tree calf, or antique morocco, 


$16. 

All other editions are disfigured throughout by gross 
errors and misprints. Mr. W. J. Rolfe, the accomplished 
editor of the **Students’ Series of Poetry,’’ has under- 
taken the herculean task of editing and restoring the cor- 
rect and original text, an’ of producing in one volume the 
first and only correct edition of Scott’s Poems. It also 
contains all the original illustrations made for the separate 
poems at a cost of upwards of twenty-five thousand 


This edition is a magnificent treasury of Scottish song, 
epics, ballads, etc., all explained and made clear, and 
illuminated with most beautiful pictures. It contains 
“Marion,” “Tue Lapy or tar Lake,” * Tur Lorp 
or THe * Tue Lay or tur Last MINsTReL,” 
**Roxesy,”’ * Don Roperick,” and all the other wonder- 
ful works of the Wizard of the North, which are read and 
loved by all classes, wherever the Anglo-Saxon race is 


dollars, besides many others especially added for this work, | found, 


nearly three hundred and fifty in all. 


GERALDINE. 


A Tale of the St. Lawr.nce. 8vo. With 100 new illustrations, by W. P. SvypER, CHARLES CopE- 


LAND, F. Myrick, PARKER HayDEN, and A. V. S. ANTHONY. 


morocco, tree calf, or flexible calf, $7.50. 


Full gilt, $3.50; in antique 


Every one who has traveled on our northern border will appreciate and enjoy the beautiful pictures of famillar 
scenes there, from Twia Island and Alexandria Bay, and the Thousand Islands, Bonnie Castle and Crossman’s, and 
Point Marguerite to Montreal and its overlooking mountain, Quebec and Cape Diamond, and the lone glories of the 


Saguenay. 
and others. 


Amid these scenes are pictures of the characters of the story, Geraldine Hope, Percival Trent, Isabel Lee, 


MY OLD KENTUCKY HOME. THE SWANEE RIVER. 


By STEPHEN COLLINS FOSTER. 


Beautifully illustrated. Each in one 4to volume. 


Full gilt. In 


cloth, ivory finish, imitation wood or monkey grain, $1.50; in seal, $2.50; in flexible calf extra 


or tree calf, $5.00. 


The words of the songs are exquisitely drawn and illuminated on the subsequent pages, amid wreaths of rich 
Southern flowers and fair Southern landscapes ; with many full-page pictures, representing the Swanee River. the old 
cabin home, the weary wanderer, the joys of childhood, the banjo-players, ete. 


THE LONGFELLOW PROSE BIRTHDAY) 


BOOK ; orn, LONGFELLOW’s Days ($1.00; in 
flexible calf or seal, $2.50), is a charming com- 
pilation from the journals and letters of our 
great poet, edited by Mrs. Lavcka WINTHROP 
CorFin, and full of spirituality and beauty. 
All lovers of Lougfellow will seek out and 
possess themselves of this dainty book, which 
is illustrated with pictures of many scenes 
amid which the tranquil life of the poet was 
passed. 


JUAN AND JUANITA. By Frances Court- 
ENAY BaYLor. author of **On Both Sides,” 
etc. Square 4to. With many illustrations. 
$1.50. 


“This story of the woodland and .mountain and prairie 
adventures of the ‘ttle Texans, is full of excitement. and 
cannot fail te give great delight to all readers, and particu- 
larly to the young people. It was published in St. 
Nicholas, where it ran for a year . and the book includes 
many more of the hitherto untold adventures of the hero 
and heroine and their noble dog. There are many new 
and attractive illustrations, which add very much to the 
interest of the narrative, and vividly show forth Indian 
and Mexican manners and customs, scenery and cos- 
tume,”" 


A FLOCK OF GIRLS. By Nora PeErry. 
$1.50. 
** The latest and best of her stories appear in this attract- 
ive little volume, which will be sought by all who love 
innocence and beauty and strength.” . 


LOVE AND THEOLOGY. By CeLia PARKER 

WooLLey. 81.50. 

“It is @ unique thing—perhaps one would almost say 
daring thing—and has pre-empted for its theme the new 
faith, which is making itself felt as an appreciable feature 
of modern life. Itis a great theme, and it is handled in 
this novel with force, fire and fitness. Without any 
pre-Raphaelite attempts at realistic photography, this 
story is one of the most realistic presentations of conserv- 
ative life in New England that | have ever seen ‘’—Litian 
Wurtine, in Inter-Ucean. 


THREE GOOD GIANTS. From the French 
of Francois Rabelais. By Dimitry. 
With 175 illustratious by Gustave Doré and A. 
Robida. $1.50. 

** In these pages the delightful humorous extravagance 
of the old satirist can be appreciated at its full value, and 
the general reader, as well as the literary student, can now 
enjoy the wit and humor of the great Frenchman. No 
one need hesitate to place this book in his children’s hands ; 
and as to the children themselves, the * Three Good 
Giants ’ will soon become as valued companions as * Gulli- 
ver in Lilliput,’ or ‘Alice in Wonderland.’ ” 


Sold by booksellers. Sent, post-paid, on receipt of price, by the publishers, 
TICKNOR & COMPANY, BOSTON. 
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Established by EDWARD L. YOUMANS. 


POPULAR SCIENCE 
MONTHLY, 


EDITED BY W. Jd. YOUMANS, 


Is filled with scientific articles by well-known writers on subjects of popular 


and practical interest Its range of topics, which is widening with the ad- 
vance of science, comprises : 


DOMESTIC AND SOCIAL ECONOMY. 

POLITICAL SCIENCE, OR THE FUNCTIONS OF GOVERNMENT. 
PSYCHOLOGY AND EDUCATION. 

RELATIONS OF SCIENCE AND RELIGION. 

CONDITIONS OF HEALTH AND PREVENTION OF DISEASE. 
ART AND ARCHITECTURE IN PRACTICAL LIFE. 

RACE DEVELOPMENT. 
AGRICULTURE AND FOOD-PRODUCTS. 

NATURAL HISTORY ; EXPLORATION ; DISCOVERY, Etc. 


In Volume XXXII., which begins with the number for November, 1887, 
Professor Joseph Le Conte will discuss the Relations of Evolution and Re- 
ligion, and the Hon. David A. Wells will continue his valuable papers on 
Recent Economic Disturbances. The volume will also contain illustrated 
articles on Astronomy, Geography, Anthropology, Natural History, and 
the Applications of Science ; and will be enriched with contributions by Pro- 
fessors J. S. Newberry, F. W. Clarke, N.S. Shaler, Mr.Grant Allen, Mr. 
Appleton Morgan, and other distinguished writers. 

It contains Illustrated Articles, Portraits, Biographical Sketches ; re- 
cords the advance made in every branch of science ; is not technical ; and is 
intended for non-scientific as well as scientific readers. 

No magazine in the world contains papers ofa more instructive and at 
the same time of a more interesting character. 


NEW YORK: D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 
1, 3, & 5 BOND STREET. 
Single Number, 50 cents. Yearly Subscription, $5.00. 
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The Century for 1887-8. 


With the November, 1887, number, THE CENTURY begins its thirty-fifth volume, with 
a regular circulation of nearly 250,000. How many readers this means can hardly be esti- 
mated, but probably not fewer than two millions of people read each issue of THE CEN- 
TURY. The War Papers, contributed by distinguished generals on both sides, increased 
the circulation 75,000—probably a greater gain than was ever made by one feature in the 
history of magazines. It was for this series that General Grant was first induced to write 
his reminiscences. The Life of Lincoln, begun last November, and to be continued in 
1888, has brought a further increase of 25,000 in the circulation. For the coming year 
THE CENTURY presents a brilliant list of attractions, among which are the following : 


Lincoln in the War. 

The Life of Lincoln and history of his times, the only full and authoritative record of the 
private lifeand public career of Abraham Lincoln, by his private secretaries, Messrs. Nicolay 
and Hay, has been a great featureof THE CENTURY in 1887. The events of Mr. Lincoln’s 
early life having been narrated, his political conflicts, the causes which formed his charac- 
ter, etc., etc., the writers now enter upon a more important part of their narrative, and be- 

in the new volume with the political and military history of the early period of the Civil 
W ,and Mr. Lincoln’s connection therewith. 


Important Supplementary Papers in the War Series. 

The War papers, by distinguished generals on both sides, will be followed by a number 
of supplementary papers, of a general and untechnical character, touching upon War matters. 
These will include a paper by General Sherman on “ The Grand Strategy of the War”; a 
curious and popular statistical paper on “‘ Regimental Losses in the War”; a narrative of 
personal adventure entitled ‘Colonel Rose’s Tunnel from Libby Prison”’; etc. 


Siberia, and the Exile System. 

After the “ War Series” and the Life of Lincoln, the most important enterprise ever 
undertaken by THE CENTURY is the forthcoming series of illustrated papers upon SIBERIA, 
AND THE EXILE SYSTEM, by GEORGE KENNAN, author of Zent Life in Siberia, who 
has recently returned from an arduous journey of fifteen thousand miles through European 
and Asiatic Russia, undertaken at the request of THE CENTURY. Mr. Kennan had spent 
four years in Russia and Siberia, and being thoroughly familiar with the language of the 
people, and having a circular letter of introduction from the Russian Minister of the Inte- 
rior to the governors of Siberian provinces, the work of investigation was begun under 
peculiarly favorably circumstances. Mr. Kennan made the intimate personal acquaintance 
of more than three hundred exiled liberals, revolutionists, and “ Nihilists,” in all parts of 
Siberia, and his report is a wonderful revelation of the inner history of the Exile System. 
Mr. George A. Frost, the artist, accompanied the writer, and the series will be fully illustrated. 


Fiction, by Edward Eggleston, Cable, Stockton, and others. 
Edward Eggleston, author of “ The Hoosier Schoolmaster,” will contribute a new novel 
of Western life, entitled “‘ The Graysons, a Story of Illinois.’ Frank R. Stockton, author 
of “ The Lady, or the Tiger?” etc., will contribute a novelette, “ The Dusantes,” and George 
W. Cable “ Au Large,” an Acadian story. There will be a great variety of short stories. 


Miscellaneous Features 


will include occasional articles bearing upon the subjects treated in the INTERNATIONAL 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL LEsSONS, illustrated with reproductions of Mr. Edward L. Wilson’s inter- 
esting photographs; aseries of papers on IRELAND, its ayy Customs, Literature, 
etc., by Charles DeKay, illustrated; papers on wild Western life, by Theodore Roosevelt, 
illustrated ; Mrs. van Rensselaer’s articles on ENGLISH CATHEDRALS, with Mr. Pennell’s 
illustrations; Dr. Buckley’s timely series on DREAMS, SPIRITUALISM, etc., together with 
essays on questions of the day, articles on various subjects, including music, etc., etc. 


A Special Offer. 


Subscription price, $4.00 a year; 35 cents a number. Dealers, postmasters, and the 
publishers take subscriptions. Send for our beautifully illustrated catalogue (free), con- 
taining full prospectus, etc. By a special offer new readers can get back numbers to the 
beginning of the Lincoln History, with a year’s subscription, for $6.00. The back num- 
bers bound in two volumes, with a year’s subscription, $7.50. THE CENTURY Co., 
33 E. 17th Street, New-York. 
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REMINISCENCES OF 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


GENERAL U. S. GRANT, Hon. George W. Julian, 
Hon. Elihu B. Washburne, Hon. R. E. Fenton, 
Hon. J. P. Usher, Hon. Geo. 8. Boutwell, 
General Benjamin F. Butler, Charles Carlton Coflin, 


Frederick Douglass, Judge Lawrence Weldon, Ben Perley 

Poore, Titian J. Coffey, Henry Ward Beecher, Hon. Wm. D. 
Kelley, Hon. C. M. Clay, Col. Robert G. Ingersoll, A. H. Markland, Hon. Schuy- 
ler Colfax, Hon. Daniel W. Voorhees, Hon. Chas. A. Dana, Hon. John A. Kasson, 
General Jas. B. Fry, Hon. Hugh McCulloch, Hon. Chauncey M. Depew, David R. 
Locke (Petroleum V. Nasby), Donn Piatt, E. W. Andrews, James C. Welling, 
John Conness, Walt Whitman, Leonard Swett, John B, Alley, Thomas Hicks, 


HAVE WRITTEN ARTICLES WHICH APPEAR IN 


REMINISCENCES OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 


By Distinguished Men of His Time. 
IN ONE HANDSOME VOLUME, OCTAVO. 


Containing a Fine Steel Portrait of Lincoln, Eighteen Artistic Portraits of 
Contributors, and other Illustrations. 


COLLECTED AND EDITED BY 


ALLEN THORNDIKE RICE, 


Editor of the North American Review. 


Besides the six hundred pages of reading matter relating to Abraham Lincoln the: 
is a biographical sketch of each of the contributors. 


No Well-Equipped Library is Complete Without this Volume. 
The Chapters are Short and Intensely Interesting. 


In Fine Cloth Binding, Plain Edges, - - ° . - $4.00 
In Fine Sheep Binding, Library Style, Marbled Edges, - - - 5.00 
In Fine Half Morocco Binding, Marbled Edges, - ° - 6.00 
In Full Turkey Morocco, Beveled Boards, Antique Black end Gut Edges, 9.00 


NORTH AMERICAN PUBLISHING CO,, 


3 EAST i4TH STREET, NEW YORK. 
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Wilson Adjustable Chair. 


WITH THIRTY CHANGES OF POSITIONS. 


Parlor, Library, Invalid 
Chair, Child’s Crib, Bed or 
Lounge, combining beauty, 
lightness, strength, sim- 

licity and comfort 

verything to an exact 

science. Orders by mail 
promptly attended to. 
Goods shipped to any 
address, Send for ITlus- 
trated Circular. 


SoLe Proprietors AND MANUFACTURERS, 


823 Broadway, New York. 


MISS ISABEL E. SMITH. 


(Pupil of Drespen and Sevres.) 


Portraits to order on China for brooches, ete. Lessons 
given in all branches of Art. 
36 East Twenty-third St., New York. 


YOU CAN MAKE YOUR OWN INK! 
Send 25 cts for a bottle of 
WALPOLE INK POWDERS 


BLACK | RED | VIOLET | GREEN 


which will make several quarts of the best ink. Will 
not corrode the pen. Name coler. Circular giving full 
information free on application. Address 


Walpole Dye & Chemical Works, 44 Oliver St., Boston, 


GATE CITY STONE FILTER CO 


OFFICE: 46 Murray St., N. Y. 


MANUFACTORY AT 


UNION PORCELAIN WORKS, 
Greenpoint, N. Y. 
A NATURAL STONE AS A FILTERING MEDIUM, 
and CHINA or BROWN STONEWARE 
Jars to hold the water, 


NO METALUSED. All 
COMMON METALS gen- 
erate POISON, especially 

m Galvanized Metals. No 
P CHARCOAL, SAND or 
other COMPOUND used, 
They all become INTER- 
me NALLY FOUL. CHAR- 
® COAL HAS NO CHEM- 
ICAL EFFECT UN 
WATER 

Fine white and decorated 
China Filters with SEPAR- 
ATE Patent ICE-CHAM 
BERS for offices and dining 
rooms. CHEAP STONE 
JAR filters for the kitchen. 


HST and CHEAPEST Filter Ever Offered to the Public. 
Address Office for Price List and Circular. 


NEW 


THE INVADERS. 


By Count Lyor N. Toustor, Author of ‘‘ Anna 
Karenina,” *‘ My Religion,” ‘‘ My Confession,” 


MISERABLES, 


By Victor Hueco. A New Translation by 
IsaBeEL F. [Illustrated Edition. 
5 vols., Cloth, $7.50; Half Calf, $15. Popu- 
lar Edition, one vol., $1.50. 


TENNYSON’S WORKS. 


Handy Volume Edition. Complete in Eight Vol- 
umes. Cloth, $6; Parchment, $10.50; Half 
Calf, $12; Am. Seal Russia, $15; Full Calf, 
$21; Padded Calf, $25; Tree Calf, $30. 


MRS. SHILLABER’S COOK-BOOK. 


By Mrs. Lyp1a P. SHILLABER. Fourth Edition 
now ready. $1.25. 


FAMOUS AMERICAN AUTHORS. 


By Saran K. Bourton, Author of “ Poor Boys 
Who Became Famous,” ‘Girls Who Became 
Famous,” etc. 12mo, Illustrated, $1.50. 


GIRLS’ BOOK of FAMOUS QUEENS. 


By Lyprta Hoyr Farmer, Author of “ Boys’ 
Book of Famous Rulers.” 12mo, Illustrated, 
$1.50. 


BURNHAM BREAKER. 


By Homer GRrReEENE, Author ef “The Blind 
Brother.” 12mo, $1.25. 


WHO SAVED THE SHIP? 


By J. A. K., Author of ‘* Birchwood,” ‘ Fitch 
Club,” “ Riverside Museum,” etc. 12mo, 
$1.25. 


Fairy Legends of the French Provinces. 


Translated from the Original. By Mrs. M. 
CaREY. 12mo, $1.25. 


T. ¥. CROWELL & CO., 
13 Astor Place, N. ¥. 
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A GREAT ENGLISH REMEDY, 


FOR BILIOUS AND LIVER TROUBLES. 


A famous physician, many years ago, formulated a preparation which effected re- 
markable cures of liver diseases, bile, indigestion, etc., and from a small beginning there 
arose a large demand and sale for it, which has ever increased until, after generations 
have passed, its popularity has become world-wide. The name of this celebrated rem- 
edy is CocKLE’s ANTI-BILIOUS PILLS. 

To such traveled Americans as have become acquainted with the great merits of 
these Pills (so unlike any others) and who have ever since resorted to their use in cases 
of need, commendation is unnecessary. But to those who have not used them and have 
no knowledge of their wonderful virtues we now invite attention. 

The use of these Pills in the United States is already large. Their virtues have never 
varied, and will stand the test of any climate. They are advertised—not in a flagrant 
manner, but modestly ; for the great praise bestowed upon them by high authorities 
renders it unnecessary, even distasteful, to extol their merits beyond plain, unvurnished 
statements. 

Persons afflicted with indigestion or any bilious or liver trouble, should’ bear in mind 
**COCKLE’s ANTI-BILIOUS PILLS,” and should ask for them of their druggist, and if he 
has not got them, insist that he should order them, especially for themselves, or of any 
wholesale dealer, of whom they can be had, 
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A REPLY TO THE REV. HENRY M. FIELD, D. D. 


“* Doubt is called the beacon of the wise.” 


My Dear Mr. 

I ANSWER your letter because it is manly, candid and generous. 
It is not often that a minister of the gospel of universal benevo- 
lence speaks of an unbeliever except in terms of reproach, con- 
tempt and hatred. The meek are often malicious. The state- 
ment in your letter, that some of your -brethren look upon me as 
a monster on account of my unbelief, tends to show that those 
who love God are not always the friends of their fellow men. 

Is it not strange that people who admit that they ought to be 
eternally damned, that they are by nature totally depraved, and 
that there is no soundness or health in them, can be so arro- 
gantly egotistic as to look upon others as ‘‘ monsters ?” And yet 
**some of your brethren,” who regard unbelievers as infamous, 
rely for salvation entirely on the goodness of another, and expect 
to receive as alms an eternity of joy. 

The first question that arises between us, is as to the inno- 
cence of honest error—as to the right to express an honest 
thought. 

VOL, CXLV.—NO. 372. 31 
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You must know that perfectly honest men differ on many 
important subjects. Some believe in free trade, others are the 
advocates of protection. There are honest Democrats and sincere 
Republicans. How do you account for these differences ? Edu- 
cated men, presidents of colleges, cannot agree upon questions 
capable of solution—questions that the mind can grasp, concern- 
ing which the evidence is open to all and where the facts can be 
with accuracy ascertained. How do you explain this? If such 
differences can exist consistently with the good faith of those who 
differ, can you not conceive of honest people entertaining differ- 
ent views on subjects about which nothing can be positively 
known ? 

You do not regard me asa monster. ‘Some of your breth- 
ren.” do. How do you account for this difference ? Of course, 
your brethren—their hearts having been softened by the Presby- 
terian God—are governed by charity and love. They do not 
regard me as a monster because I have committed an infamous 
crime, but simply for the reason that I have expressed my honest 
thoughts. 

What should I have done ? I have read the bible with great 
care, and the conclusion has forced itself upon my mind not only 
that it is not inspired, but that it is not true. Was it my duty 
to speak or act contrary to this conclusion ? Was it my duty to 
remain silent ? If I had been untrue to myself, if I had joined 
the majority,—if I had declared the book to be the inspired word 
of God,—would your brethren still have regarded me as a mon- 
ster ? Has religion had control of the world so long that an hon- 
est man seems monstrous ? 

According te your creed—according to your bible—the same 
Being who made the mind of man, who fashioned every brain, 
and sowed within those wondrous fields the seeds of every thought 
and deed, inspired the bible’s every word, and gave it as a guide 
to all the world. Surely the book should satisfy the brain. And 
yet, there are millions who do not believe in the inspiration of the 
scriptures. Some of the greatest and best have held the claim of 

inspiration in contempt. No Presbyterian ever stood higher in 
the realm of thought than Humboldt. He was familiar with 
Nature from sands to stars, and gave his thoughts, his discoveries 
and conclusions, “‘more precious than the tested gold,” to all 
mankind. Yet he not only rejected the religion of your 
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brethren, but denied the existence of their God. Certainly, 
Charles Darwin was one of the greatest and purest of men,—as 
free from prejudice as the mariner’s compass,—desiring only to 
find amid the mists and clouds of ignorance the star of truth. 
No man ever exerted a greater influence on the intellectual world. 
His discoveries, carried to their legitimate conclusion, destroy 
the creeds and sacred scriptures of mankind. In the light of 
‘* Natural Selection,” ‘‘ The Survival of the Fittest,” and ‘‘ The 
Origin of Species,” even the Christian religion becomes a gross 
and cruel superstition. Yet Darwin was an honest, thoughtful, 
brave and generous man. 

Compare, I beg of you, these men, Humboldt and Darwin, 
with the founders of the Presbyterian Church. Read the life of 
Spinoza, the loving pantheist, and then that of John Calvin, and 
tell me, candidly, which, in your opinion, was a “‘ monster.” 
Even your brethren do not claim that men are to be eternally pun- 
ished for having been mistaken as to the truths of geology, as- 
tronomy, or mathematics. A man may deny the rotundity and 
rotation of the earth, laugh at the attraction of gravitation, scout 
the nebular hypothesis, and hold the multiplication table in ab- 
horrence, and yet join at last the angelic choir. I insist upon 
the same freedom of thought in all departments of human knowl- 
edge. Reason is the supreme and final test. 

If God has made a revelation to man, it must have been ad- 
dressed to his reason. ‘There is no other faculty that could even 
decipher the address. I admit that reason is a small and feeble 
flame, a flickering torch by stumblers carried in the starless night, 
—blown and flared by passion’s storm,—and yet it is the only 
light. Extinguish that, and nought remains. 

You draw a distinction between what you are pleased to call 
‘superstition ” and religion. You are shocked at the Hindoo 
mother when she gives her child to death at the supposed com- 
mand of her God. What do you think of Abraham, of Jephthah? 
What is your opinion of Jehovah himself ? Is not the sacrifice of 
a child to a phantom as horrible in Palestine as in India? Why 
should a God demand a sacrifice from man? Why should the 
infinite ask anything from the finite ? Should the sun beg of the 
glow-worm, and should the momentary spark excite the envy of 
the source of light ? 


You must remember that the Hindoo mother believes that her 
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child will be forever blest—that it will become the especial care 
of the God to whom it has been given. This is a sacrifice through 
a false belief on the part of the mother. She breaks her heart for 
the love of her babe. But what do you think of the Christian 
mother who expects to be happy in heaven, with her child a con- 
vict in the eternal prison—a prison in which none die, and from 
which none escape? What do you say of those Christians who 
believe that they, in heaven, will be so filled with ecstacy 
that all the loved of earth will be forgotten—that all the sacred 
relations of life, and all the passions of the heart, will fade 
and die, so that they will look with stony, unreplying, happy eyes 
upon the miseries of the lost ? 

You have laid down a rule by which superstition can be dis- 
tinguished from religion. It is this: ‘‘ It makes that a crime 
which is not a crime, and that a virtue which is not a virtue.” 
Let us test your religion by this rule. 

Is it a crime to investigate, to think, to reason, to observe ? 
Is it a crime to be governed by that which to you is evidence, and 
is it infamous to.express your honest thought ? There is also an- 
other question: Is credulity a virtue ? Is the open mouth of ig- 
norant wonder the only entrance to Paradise ? 

According to your creed, those who believe are to be saved, 
and those who do not believe are to be eternally lost. When you 
condemn men to everlasting pain for unbelief—that is to say, for 
acting in accordance with that which is evidence to them—do you 
not make that acrime which is not a crime? And when you 
reward men with an eternity of joy for simply believing that which 
happens to be in accord with their minds, do you not make that a 
virtue which is not a virtue ? In other words, do you not bring 
your own religion exactly within your own definition of superstition ? 

The truth is, that no one can justly be held responsible for his 
thoughts. The brain thinks without asking our consent. We 
believe, or we disbelieve, without an effort of the will. Belief isa 
result. It is the effect of evidence upon the mind. The scales 
turn in spite of him who watches, There is no opportunity of 
being honest or dishonest in the formation of an opinion. The 
conclusion is entirely independent of desire. We must believe, 
or we must doubt, in spite of what we wish. 

That which must be, has the right to be. 

We think in spite of ourselves. The brain thinks as the heart 
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beats, as the eyes see, as the blood pursues its course in the old 
accustomed ways. 

The question then is, not have we the right to think,—that 
being a necessity,—but have we the right to express our honest 
thoughts ? You certainly have the right to express yours, and 
you have exercised that right. Some of your brethren, who re- 
gard me as a monster, have expressed theirs. The question 
now is, have I the right to express mine? In other words, 
have I the right to answer your letter? To make that a crime in 
me which is a virtue in you, certainly comes within your defini- 
tion of superstition. To exercise a right yourself which you deny 
to me is simply the act of atyrant. Where did you get your right 
to express your honest thoughts ? When, and where, and how did 
I lose mine ? 

You would not burn, you would not even imprison me, be- 
cause I differ with you on a subject about which neither of us 
knows anything. ‘To you the savagery of the Inquisition is only 
a proof of the depravity of man. You are far better than your 
creed. You believe that even the Christian world is outgrowing 
the frightful feeling that fagot, and dungeon, and thumb-screw 
are legitimate arguments, calculated to convince those upon whom 
they are used, that the religion of those who use them was founded 
by a God of infinite compassion. You will admit that he who now 
persecutes for opinion’s sake is infamous. And yet, the God you 
worship will, according to your creed, torture through all the end- 
less years the man who entertains an honest doubt. A belief in 
such a God is the foundation and cause of all religious persecution. 
You may reply that only the belief in a false God causes believers to 
be inhuman. But you must admit that the Jews believed in the 
true God, and you are forced to say that they were so malicious, 
so cruel, so savage, that they crucified the only Sinless Being who 
ever lived. This crime was committed, not in spite of their re- 
ligion, but in accordance with it. They simply obeyed the com- 
mand of Jehovah. And the followers of this Sinless Being, who, 
for all these centuries, have denounced the cruelty of the Jews for 
crucifying a man on account of his opinion, have destroyed mill- 
ions and millions of their fellow men for differing with them. And 
this same Sinless Being threatens to torture in eternal fire countless 
myriads for the same offense. Beyond this, inconsistency cannot 
go. At this point absurdity becomes infinite. 
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Your creed transfers the Inquisition to another world, mak- 
ing it eternal. Your God becomes, or rather is, an infinite 
Torquemada, who denies to his countless victims even the mercy 
of death. And this you call “a consolation.” 

You insist that at the foundation of every religion is the idea 
of God. According to your creed, all ideas of God, except those 
entertained by those of your faith, are absolutely false. You 
are not called upon to defend the Gods of the nations dead, nor 
the Gods of heretics. It is your business to defend the God of 
the bible—the God of the Presbyterian Church. When in the 
ranks doing battle for your creed, you must wear the uniform 
of your Church. You dare not say that it is sufficient to insure 
the salvation of a soul to believe in @ god, or in some god. 
According to your creed, man must believe in your God, All 
the nations dead believed in Gods, and all the worshipers of 
Zeus, and Jupiter, and Isis, and Osiris, and Brahma prayed and 
sacrificed in vain. Their petitions were not answered, and their 
souls were not saved. Surely you do not claim that it is sufficient 
to believe in any one of the heathen gods. 

What right have you to occupy the position of the deists, and 
to put forth arguments that even Christians have answered ? The 
deist denounced the God of the bible because of his cruelty, and’ 
at the same time lauded the God of Nature. The Christian re- 
plied that the God of Nature was as cruel as the God of the bible. 
This answer was complete. 

I feel that you are entitled to the admission that none have 
been, that none are, too ignorant, too degraded, to believe in the 
supernatural ; and I freely give you the advantage of this admis- 
sion. Only a few—and they among the wisest, noblest, and 
purest of the human race—have regarded all gods as monstrous 
myths. Yet a belief in ‘the true God ” does not seem to make men 
charitable or just. For most people, theism is the easiest solution 
of the universe. They are satisfied with saying that there must 
be a Being who created and who governs the world. Butthe uni- 
versality of a belief does not tend to establish its truth. The 
belief in the existence of a malignant Devil has been as universal 
as the belief in a beneficent God, yet few intelligent men will say 
that the universality of this belief in an infinite demon even tends 
to prove his existence. In the world of thought, majorities count 
for nothing. Truth has always dwelt with the few. y 
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Man has filled the world with impossible monsters, and he 
has been the sport and prey of these phantoms born of igno- 
rance and hope and fear. ‘To appease the wrath of these mon- 
sters man has sacrificed his fellow man. He has shed the blood 
of wife and child; he has fasted and prayed; he has suffered 
beyond the power of language to express, and yet he has re- 
ceived nothing from these gods—they have heard no supplica- 
tion, they have answered no prayer. 

You may reply that your God ‘‘ sends his rain on the just and 
on the unjust,” and that this fact proves that he is merciful to 
all alike. I answer, that your God sends his pestilence on the 
just and on the unjust—that his earthquakes devour and his 
cyclones rend and wreck the loving and the vicious, the honest 
and the criminal. Do not these facts prove that your God is 
cruel to all alike ? In other words, do they not demonstrate the 
absolute impartiality of the divine negligence ? 

Do you not believe that any honest man of average intelligence, 
having absolute control of the rain, could do vastly better than is 
being done? Certainly there would be no droughts or floods ; the 
crops would not be permitted to wither and die, while rain was 
being wasted in the sea. Is it conceivable that a good man with 
power to control the winds would not prevent cyclones? Would 
you not rather trust a wise and honest man with the lightning ? 

Why should an infinitely wise and powerful God destroy the 
good and preserve the vile? Why should he treat all alike here, 
and in another world make an infinite difference ? Why should 
your God allow his worshipers, his adorers, to be destroyed by 
his enemies ? Why should he allow the honest, the loving, the 
noble, to perish at the stake ? Can you answer these questions ? 
Does it not seem to you that your God must have felt a touch of 
shame when the poor slave mother—one that had been robbed of 
her babe—knelt and with clasped hands, in a voice broken with 
sobs, commenced her prayer with the words ‘‘ Our Father ?” 

It gave me pleasure to find that, notwithstanding your creed, 
you are philosophical enough to say that some men are incapaci- 
tated, by reason of temperament, for believing in the existence 
of God. Now, if a belief in God is necessary to the salvation of 
the soul, why should God create a soul without this capacity ? 
Why should he create souls that he knew would be lost? You 
seem to think that it is necessary to be poetical, or dreamy, in 
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order to be religious, and by inference, at least, you deny certain 
qualities to me that you deem necessary. Do you account for the 
atheism of Shelley by saying that he was not poetic, and do you 
quote his lines to prove the existence of the very God whose being 
he so passionately denied ? Is it possible that Napoleon—one of 
the most infamous of men—had a nature so finely strung that he 
was sensitive to the divine influences ? Are you driven to the 
necessity of proving the existence of one tyrant by the words of 


‘ another ? Personally, I have but little confidence in a religion 


that satisfied the heart of a man who, to gratify his ambition, filled 
half the world with widows and orphans. In regard to Agassiz, 
it is just to say that he furnished a vast amount of testimony in 
favor of the truth of the theories of Charles Darwin, and then 
denied the correctness of these theories—preferring the good 
opinion of Harvard for a few days to the lasting applause of the 
intellectual world. 

I agree with you that the world is a mystery, not only, but 
that everything in Nature is equally mysterious, and that there is 
no way of escape from the mystery of life and death. To me, the 
crystallization of the snow is as mysterious as the constellations. 
But when you endeavor to explain the mystery of the universe by 
the mystery of God, you do not even exchange mysteries—you 
simply make one more. 

Nothing can be mysterious enough to become an explana- 
tion. 

The mystery of man cannot be explained by the mystery of 
God. That mystery still asks for explanation. The mind is so 
that it cannot grasp the idea of an infinite personality. That is 
beyond the circumference. This being so, it is impossible that man 
can be convinced by any evidence of the existence of that which he 
cannot in any measure comprehend. Such evidence would be 
equally incomprehensible with the incomprehensible fact sought 
to be established by it, and the intellect of man can grasp neither 
the one nor the other. 

You admit that the God of Nature—that is to say, your God 
—is as inflexible as Nature itself. Why should man worship 
the inflexible? W hy should he kneel to the unchangeable ? You 
say that your God’ ‘‘ does not bend to human thought any more 
than to human will,” and that “‘the more we study him, the 
more we find that he is not what we imagined him to be.” So 
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that, after all, the only thing you are really certain of in relation 
to your God is, that he is not what you think he is. Is it not 
almost absurd to insist that such a state of mind is necessary to 
salvation, or that it is a moral restraint, or that it is the founda- 
tion of social order ? 

The most religious nations have been the most immoral, 
the cruelest and the most unjust. Italy was far worse under 
the Popes than under the Cesars. Was there ever a barbarian 
nation more savage than the Spain of the sixteenth century ? 
Certainly you must know that what you call religion has pro- 
duced a thousand civil wars, and has severed with the sword ai! 
the natural ties that produce “‘the unity and married calm of 
States.” Theology is the fruitful mother of discord ; order is the 
child of reason. If you will candidly consider this question—if 
you will for a few moments forget your preconceived opinions— 
you will instantly see that the instinct of self-preservation holds 
society together. Religion itself was born of this instinct. People, 
being ignorant, believed that the Gods were jealous and revenge- 
ful. They peopled space with phantoms that demanded worship 
and delighted in sacrifice and ceremony, phantoms that could be 
flattered by praise and changed by prayer. These ignorant 
people wished to preserve themselves. ‘They supposed that they 
could in this way avoid pestilence and famine, and postpone per- 
haps the day of death. Do you not see that self-preservation 
lies at the foundation of worship? Nations, like individuals, 
defend and protect themselves. Nations, like individuals, have 
fears, have ideals, and live for the accomplishment of certain 
ends. Men defend their property because it is of value. In- 
dustry is the enemy of theft. Men, as a rule, desire to live, and 
for that reason murder is a crime. Fraud is hateful to the 
victim. The majority of mankind work and produce the neces- 
sities, the comforts, and the luxuries of life. They wish to re- 
tain the fruits of their labor. Government is one of the instru- 
mentalities for the preservation of what man deems of value. 
This is the foundation of social order, and this holds society 
together. 

Religion has been the enemy of social order, because it directs 
the attention of man to another world. Religion teaches its vo- 
taries to sacrifice this world for the sake of that other. The effect 

Nis to weaken the ties that hold families and States together. Of 
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what consequence is anything in this world compared with eternal 
joy ? 

ves You insist that man is not capable of self government, and that 
God made the mistake of filling a world with failures—in other 
words, that man must be governed not by himself, but by your 
God, and that your God produces order, and establishes and pre- 
serves all the nations of the earth. This being so, your God is 
responsible for the government of this world. Does he preserve 
order in Russia ? Is he accountable for Siberia ? Did he establish 
the institution of slavery ? Was he the founder of the Inquisi- 
tion ? 

You answer all these questions by calling my attention to ‘‘ the 
retributions of history.” What are the retributions of history ? 
The honest were burned at the stake ; the patriotic, the generous, 
and the noble were allowed to die in dungeons ; whole races were 
enslaved; millions of mothers were robbed of their babes. What 
were the retributions of history? They who committed these 
crimes wore crowns, and they who justified these infamies were 
adorned with the tiara. 

You are mistaken when you say that Lincoln at Gettysburg 
said: ‘‘Just and true are thy judgments, Lord God Almighty.” 
Something like this occurs in his last inaugural, in which he says, 
—speaking of his hope that the war might soon be ended,—* If it 
shall continue until every drop of blood drawn by the lash shall be 
paid by another drawn with the sword, still it must be said, * The 
judgments of the Lord are true and righteous altogether.’” But 
admitting that you are correct in the assertion, let me ask you 
one question: Could one standing over the body of Lincoln, the 
blood slowly oozing from the madman’s wound, have truthfully 
said: ‘‘ Just and true are thy judgments, Lord God Almighty ?” 

Do you really believe that this world is governed by an infi- 
nitely wise and good God ? Have you convinced even yourself of 
this ? Why should God permit the triumph of injustice ? Why 
should the loving be tortured ? Why should the noblest be de- 
stroyed ? Why should the world be filled with misery, with igno- 
rance, and with want ? What reason have you for believing that 
your God will do better in another world than he has done and is 
doing in this? Will he be wiser? Will he have more power ? 
Will he be more merciful ? 

When I say ** your God,” of course I mean the God described 
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in the bible and the Presbyterian Confession of Faith. But 
again I say, that in the nature of things, there can be no evidence 
of the existence of an infinite being. 

An infinite being must be conditionless, and for that reason 
there is nothing that a finite being can do that can by any pos- 
sibility affect the well-being of the conditionless. This being so, 
man can neither owe nor discharge any debt or duty to an infinite 
being. The infinite cannot want, and man can do nothing for a 
being who wants nothing. A conditioned being can be made 
happy, or miserable, by changing conditions, but the conditionless 
is absolutely independent of cause and effect, 

I do not say that a God does not exist, neither do I say that a 
God does exist ; but I say that I do not know—that there can be 
no evidence to my mind of the existence of such a being, and that 
my mind is so that it is incapable of even thinking of an infinite 
personality. I know that in your creed you describe God as without 
body, parts, or passions.” This, tomy mind, is simply a description 
of an infinite vacuum. I have had no experience with gods. This 
world is the only one with which I am acquainted, and I was sur- 
prised to find in your letter the expression that ‘‘ perhaps others 
are better acquainted with that of which I am so ignorant.” Did 
you, by this, intend to say that you know anything of any other 
state of existence—that you have inhabited some other planet— 
that you lived before you were born, and that you recollect some- 
thing of that other world, or of that other state ? 

Upon the question of immortality you have done me, uninten- 
tionally, a great injustice. With regard to that hope, I have 
never uttered ‘‘a flippant or a trivial” word. I have said a thou- 
sand times, and I say again, that the idea of immortality, that, 
like a sea, has ebbed and flowed in the human heart, with its count- 
less waves of hope and fear beating against the shores and rocks 
of time and fate, was not born of any book, nor of any creed, nor 
of any religion. It was born of human affection, and it will con- 
tinue to ebb and flow beneath the mists and clouds of doubt and 
darkness as long as love kisses the lips of death. 

I have said a thousand times, and I say again, that we do not 
know, we cannot say, whether death is a wall or a door—the be- 
ginning, or end, of a day—the spreading of pinions to soar, or 
the folding forever of wings—the rise or the set of a sun, or an 
endless life, that brings rapture and love to every one. 
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The belief in immortality is far older than Christianity. 
Thousands of years before Christ was born billions of people had 
lived and died in that hope. Upon countless graves had been laid 
in love and tears the emblems of another life. The heaven of 
the New Testament was to be in this world. The dead, after they 
were raised, were to live here. Not one satisfactory word was said 
to have been uttered by Christ—nothing philosophic, nothing 
clear, nothing that adorns, like a bow of promise, the cloud of 
doubt. 

According to the account in the New Testament, Christ was 
dead for a period of nearly three days. After his resurrection, 
why did not some one of his disciples ask him where he had been ? 
Why did he not tell them what world he had visited ? There was 
the opportunity to ‘‘ bring life and immortality to light.” And 
yet he was silent as the grave that he had left—speechless as the 
stone that angels had rolled away. 

How do you account for this ? Was it not infinitely cruel to 
leave the world in darkness and in doubt, when one word could 
have filled all time with hope and light ? 

The hope of immortality is the greatoak round which have 
climbed the poisonous vines of superstition. The vines have not 
supported the oak—the oak has supported the vines. As long as 
men live and love and die, this hope will blossom in the human 
heart. 

All I have said upon this subject has been to express my hope 
and confess my lack of knowledge. Neither by word nor look have 
I expressed any other feeling than sympathy with those who hope 
to live again—for those who bend above their dead and dream of 
life to come. But I have denounced the selfishness and heartless- 
ness of those who expect for themselves an eternity of joy, and for 
the rest of mankind predict, without a tear, a world of endless 
pain. Nothing can be more contemptible than such a hope—a 
hope that can give satisfaction only to the hyenas of the human 
race. 

When I say that I do not know—when I deny the existence of 
perdition, you reply that ‘‘there is something very cruel i in this 
treatment of the belief of my fellow creatures.” 

You have had the goodness to invite me to a grave over which 
a mother bends and weeps for her only son. I accept your invi- 
tation. We will go together. Do not, I pray you, deal in splen- 
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did generalities. Be explicit. Remember that the son for whom 
the loving mother weeps was not a Christian, not a believer in the 
inspiration of the Bible nor in the divinity of Jesus Christ. The 
mother turns to you for consolation, for some star of hope in the 
midnight of her grief. What must you say? Do not desert the 
Presbyterian creed. Do not forget the threatenings of Jesus 
Christ. What must you say? Will you read a portion of the 
Presbyterian Confession of Faith ? Will you read this ? 


‘* Although the light of Nature, and the works of creation and Providence, do 
so far manifest the goodness, wisdom, and power of God as to leave man inexcus- 
able, yet they are not sufficient to give that knowledge of God and of bis will which 
is necessary to salvation.” 


Or, will you read this ? 


“By the decree of God, for the manifestation of his glory, some men and 
angels are predestined unto everlasting life and others foreordained to everlasting 
death. These angelsand men, thus predestined and foreordained, are particularly 
and unchangeably designed, and their number is so certain and definite that it can- 
not be either increased or diminished.” 


Suppose the mother, lifting her tear-stained face, should say : 
«* My son was good, generous, loving, and kind. He gave his life 
for me. Is there no hope for him?” Would you then put this 
serpent in her breast ? 


‘*Men not professing the Christian religion cannot be saved in any other way 
whatsoever, be they never so diligent to conform their lives according to the light 
of Nature. We cannot by our best works merit pardon of sin. There is no sin so 
small but that it deserves damnation. Works done by unregenerate men, 
although, for the matter of that, they may be things which God commands, and of 
good use both to themselves and others, are sinful and cannot please God or make 
@ man meet to receive Christ or God.” 


And suppose the mother should then sobbingly ask: ‘“‘ What 
has become of myson ? Where is he now ?”’ Would you still read 
from your Confession of Faith, or from your Catechism—this ? 


** The souls of the wicked are cast into hell, where they remain in torment and 
utter darkness, reserved to the judgment of the great day. At the last day the 
righteous shall come into everlasting life, but the wicked shall be cast into 
eternal torment and punished with everlasting destruction. The wicked shall be 
cast into hell, to be punished with unspeakable torment, both of body and soul, 
with the devil and his angels, forever.” 


If the poor mother still wept, still refused to be comforted, 
would you thrust this dagger in her heart ? 
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** At the Day of Judgment you, being caught up to Christ in the clouds, shall 
be seated at his right hand and there openly acknowledged and acquitted, and you 
shall join with him in the damnation of your son.” 


If this failed to still the beatings of her aching heart, would 


you repeat these words which you say came from the loving soul 
of Christ ? 


‘They who believe and are baptized shall be saved, and they who believe not 
shall be damned ; and these shall go away into everlasting fire prepared for the 
devil and his angels.” 


Would you not be compelled, according to your belief, to tell 
this mother that ‘‘ there is but one name given under heaven and 
among men whereby” the souls of men can enter the gates of para- 
dise ? Would you not be compelled to say: ‘‘ Your son lived in 
a Christian land. The means of grace were within his reach. 
He died not having experienced a change of heart, and your son 
is forever lost. You can meet _ ur son again only by dying in 
your sins ; but if you will give your heart to God you can never 
clasp him to your breast again.” 

What could I say? Let me tell you : 

** My dear madam, this reverend gentleman knows nothing of 
another world. He cannot see beyond the tomb. He has simply 
stated to you the superstitions of ignorance, of cruelty and fear. 
If there be in this universe a God, he certainly is as good as you 
are. Why should he have loved your son in life—loved him, ac- 
cording to this reverend gentleman, to that degree that he gave 
his life for him; and why should that love be changed to hatred 
tne moment your son was dead ? 

** My dear woman, there are no punishments, there are no re- 
wards-—there are consequences ; and of one thing you may rest 
assured, and that is, that every soul, no matter what sphere it 
may inhabit, will have the everlasting opportunity of doing 
right. 

** If death ends all, and if this handful of dust over which you 
weep is all there is, you have this consolation: Your son is not 
within the power of this reverend gentleman’s God—that is some- 
thing. Your son does not suffer. Next vo a life of joy is the 
dreamless sleep of death.” 

Does it not seem to you infinitely absurd to call orthodox 
Christianity “‘a consolation ”’ Here in this world, where every 
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human being is enshrouded in cloud and mist,—where all lives are 
filled with mistakes,—where no one claims to be perfect, is it ‘‘a 
consolation” to say that ‘‘ the smallest sin deserves eternal pain ?” 
Is it possible for the ingenuity of man to extract from the doctrine 
of hell one drop, one ray, of *‘ consolation ?” If that doctrine be 
true, is not your God an infinite criminal ? Why should he have 
created uncounted billions destined to suffer forever? Whydid he 
not leave them unconscious dust ? Compared with this crime, 
any crime that man can by any possibility commit is a virtue. 

Think for a moment of your God,—the keeper of an infinite 
penitentiary filled with immortal convicts,—your God an eternal 
turnkey, without the pardoning power. In the presence of this 
infinite horror, you complacently speak of the atonement,—a 
scheme that has not yet gathered within its horizon a billionth 
part of the human race,—an atonement with one-half the world 
remaining undiscovered for fifteen hundred years after it was made. 

If there could be no suffering, there could be no sin. To un- 
justly cause suffering is the only possible crime. How can a God 
accept the suffering of the innocent in lieu of the punishment of 
the guilty ? 

According to your theory, this infinite being, by his mere will, 
makes right and wrong. This I do not admit. Right and wrong 
exist in the nature of things—in the relation they bear to man, 
and to sentient beings. You have already admitted that ‘‘ Nature 
is inflexible, and that a violated law calls for its consequences.” 
I insist that no God can step between an act and its natural 
effects. If God exists, he has nothing to do with punishment, 
nothing to do with reward. From certain acts flow certain con- 
sequences ; these consequences increase or decrease the happiness 
of man ; and the consequences must be borne. / > Na 

A man who has forfeited his life to the commonwealth may be 
pardoned, but a man who has violated a condition of his own 
well-being cannot be pardoned—there is no pardoning power. 
The laws of the State are made, and, being made, can be changed ; 
but the facts of the universe cannot be changed. The rela- 
tion of act to consequence cannot be altered. This is above all 
power, and, consequently, there is no analogy between the laws 
of the State and the facts in Nature. An infinite God could 
not change the relation between the diameter and circumference 
of the circle. 
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A man having committed a crime may be pardoned, but I deny 
the right of the State to punish an innocent man in the place of 
the pardoned—no matter how willing the innocent man may be to 
suffer the punishment. There is no law in Nature, no fact in 
Nature, by which the innocent can be justly punished to the 
end that the guilty may go free. Let it be understood once for 
all: Nature cannot pardon. 

You have recognized this truth. You have asked me what is 
to become of one who seduces and betrays, of the criminal with 
the blood of his victim upon his hands. Without the slightest 
hesitation I answer, whoever commits a crime against another 
must, to the utmost of his power in this world and in another, if 
there be one, make full and ample restitution, and in addition 
must bear the natural consequences of his offense. No man can 
be perfectly happy, either in this world or in any other, who has 
by his perfidy broken a loving and a confiding heart. No power 
can step between acts and consequences—no forgiveness, no 
atonement. 

But, my dear friend, you have taught for many years, if 
you are a Presbyterian, or an evangelical Christian, that a man 
may seduce and betray, and that the poor victim, driven to 
insanity, leaping from some wharf at night where ships strain at 
their anchors in storm and darkness—you have taught that this 
poor girl may be tormented forever by a God of infinite compas- 
sion. This is not all that you have taught. You have said to the 
seducer, to the betrayer, to the one who would not listen to her 
wailing ery,—who would not even stretch forth his hand to catch 
her fluttering garments,—you have said to him : ‘‘ Believe in the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and you shall be happy forever; you shall 
live in the realm of infinite delight, from which you can, without 
a shadow falling upon your face, observe the poor girl, your vic- 
tim, writhing in the agonies of hell.” You have taught this. 
For my part, I do not see how an angel in heaven meeting another 
angel whom he had robbed on the earth, could feel entirely blissful. 
I go further. Any decent angel, no matter if sitting at the right 
hand of God, should he see in hell one of his victims, would leave 
heaven itself for the purpose of wiping one tear from the cheek 
of the damned. 

You seem to have forgotten your statement in the commence- 
ment of your letter, that your God is as inflexible as Nature— 
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that he bends not to human thought nor to human will. You 
seem to have forgotten the line which you emphasized with italics : 
“The effect of everything which is of the nature of a cause, is 
eternal.” In the light of this sentence, where do you find a place 
for forgiveness—for your atonement ? Where is a way to escape 
from the effect of a cause that is eternal? Do you not see that 
this sentence is a cord with which I easily tie your hands ? The 
scientific part of your letter destroys the theological. You have 
put ‘‘new wine into old bottles,” and the predicted result has 
followed. Will the angels in heaven, the redeemed of earth, lose 
their memory ? Will not all the redeemed rascals remember their 
rascality ? Will not all the redeemed assassins remember the faces 
of the dead ? Will not all the seducers and betrayers remember 
her sighs, her tears, and the tones of her voice, and will not the 
conscience of the redeemed be as inexorable as the conscience of 
the damned ? 

If memory is to be forever ‘‘ the warder of the brain,” and if 
the redeemed can never forget the sins they committed, the pain 
and anguish they caused, then they can never be perfectly happy; 
and if the lost can never forget the good they did, the kind actions, 
the loving words, the heroic deeds; and if the memory of good 
deeds gives the slightest pleasure, then the lost can never be per- 
fectly miserable. Ought not the memory of a good action to live 
as long as the memory of abad one? So that the undying mem- 
ory of the good, in heaven, brings undying pain, and the undying 
memory of those in hell brings undying pleasure. Do you not see 
that if men have done good and bad, the future can have neither 
a perfect heaven nor a perfect hell ? 

I believe in the manly doctrine that every human being must bear 
the consequences of his acts, and that no man can be justly saved or 
damned on account of the goodness or the wickedness of another. 

If by atonement you mean the natural effect of self-sacrifice, 
the effects following a noble and disinterested action ; if you mean 
that the life and death of Christ are worth their effect upon the 
human race,—which your letter seems to show,—then there is no 
question between us. If you have thrown away the old and bar- 
barous idea that a law had been broken, that God demanded a 
sacrifice, and that Christ, the innocent, was offered up for us, and 
that he bore the wrath of God and suffered in our place, then I 
congratulate you with all my heart. 
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It seems to me impossible that life should be exceedingly joy- 
ous to any one who is acquainted with its miseries, its burdens, and 
its tears. 1 know that as darkness follows light around the globe, 
so misery and misfortune follow the sons of men. According to 
your creed, the future state will be worse than this. Here, the 
vicious may reform; here, the wicked may repent; here, a few 
gleams of sunshine may fall upon the darkest life. But in your 
future state, for countless billions of the human race, there will 
be no reform, no opportunity of doing right, and no possible 
gleam of sunshine can ever touch their souls. Do you not see 
that your future state is infinitely worse than this? You seem 
to mistake the glare of hell for the light of morning. 

Let us throw away the dogma of eternal retribution, Let us 
‘*cling to all that can bring a ray of hope into the darkness of this 
life.” 

You have been kind enough to say that I find a subject for 
caricature in the doctrine of regeneration. If, by regeneration, 
you mean reformation,—if you mean that there comes a time in 
the life of a young man when he feels the touch of responsibility, 
and that he leaves his foolish or vicious ways, and concludes to 
act like an honest man,—if this is what you mean by regeneration, 
Iam a believer. But that is not the definition of regeneration in 
your creed—that is not Christian regeneration. There is some 
mysterious, miraculous, supernatural, invisible agency, called, I 
believe, the Holy Ghost, that enters and changes the heart of 
man, and this mysterious agency is like the wind, under the con- 
trol, apparently, of no one, coming and going when and whither it 
listeth. It is this illogical and absurd view of regeneration that 
I have attacked. 

You ask me how it came to pass that a Hebrew peasant, born 


‘among the lills of Galilee, had a wisdom above that of Socrates 


or Plato, of Confucius or Buddha, and you conclude by saying, 
‘This is the greatest of miracles—that such a being should live 
and die on the earth.” 

I can hardly admit your conclusion, because I remember that 
Christ said nothing in favor of the family relation. As a matter 
of fact, his life tended to cast discredit upon marriage. He said 
nothing against the institution of slavery ; nothing against the 
tyranny of government ; nothing of our treatment of animals ; 
nothing about education, about intellectual progress ; nothing of 
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art, declared no scientific truth, and said nothing as to the rights 
and duties of nations. 

You may reply that all this is included in ‘‘ Do unto others as 
you would be done by” ; and * Resist not evil.” More than this 
is necessary to educate the human race. It is not enough to say 
to your child or to your pupil, “‘ Do right.” The great question 
still remains: What is right? Neither is there any wisdom in 
the idea of non-resistance.. .Force without mercy is tyranny. 
Mercy without force is but a waste of tears. Take from virtue 
the right of self-cefense, and vice becomes the master of the 
world. 

Let me ask you how it came to pass that an ignorant driver of 
camels, a man without family, without wealth, became master of 
hundreds of millions of human beings ? How is it that he con- 
quered and overran more than half of the Christian world ? How 
is it that on a thousand fields the banner of the cross went down 
in blood, while that of the crescent floated in triumph ? How do 
you account for the fact that the flag of this impostor floats to-day 
above the sepulchre of Christ ? Was this a miracle? Was Mo- 
hammed inspired ? How do you account for Confucius, whose 
name is known wherever the sky bends ? Was he inspired—this 
man who for many centuries has stood first, and who has been ac- 
knowledged the superior of all men by hundreds and thousands of 
millions of his fellow men ? How do you account for Buddha,— 
in many respects the greatest religious teacher this world has ever 
known,—the broadest, the most intellectual of them all; he who 
was great enough, hundreds of years before Christ was born, 
to declare the universal brotherhood of man, great enough 
to say that intelligence is the only lever capable of rais- 
ing mankind? How do you account for him, who has 
had more followers than any other? Are you willing to 
say that all success is divine? How do you account 
for Shakespeare, born of parents who could neither read nor 
write, held in the lap of ignorance and love, nursed‘at the breast 
of poverty—how do you account for him, by far the greatest of 
the human race, the wings of whose imagination still fill the 
horizon of human thought ; Shakespeare, who was perfectly ac- 
quainted with the human heart, knew all depths of sorrow, all 
heights of joy, and in whose mind were the fruit of all thought, 
of all experience, and a prophecy of all to be; Shakespeare, the 
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wisdom and beauty and depth of whose words increase with the 
intelligence and civilization of mankind ? How do you account 
for this miracle ? Do you believe that any founder of any religion 
could have written ‘* Lear” or “* Hamlet”? Did Greece produce 
a man who could by any possibility have been the author of 
**'Troilus and Cressida?” Was there among all the countless 
millions of almighty Rome an intellect that could have written 
the tragedy of ‘‘ Julius Caesar”? Is not the play of ‘* Antony 
and Cleopatra” as Egyptian as the Nile? How do you account 
for this man, within whose veins there seemed to be the blood of 
every race, and in whose brain there were the poetry and philosophy 
of a world ? 

You ask me to tell my opinion of Christ. Let me say here, 
once for all, that for the man Christ—for the man who, in the 
darkness, cried out, *‘ My God, why hast thou forsaken me ?”— 
for that man I have the greatest possible respect. And let me 
say, once for all, that the place where man has died for man is 
holy ground. ‘To that great and serene peasant of Palestine I 
gladly pay the tribute of my admiration and my tears. He was 
a reformer in his day—an infidel in his timer Back of the theo- 
logical mask, and in spite of the interpolations of the New Testa- 
ment, I see a great and genuine man. 

It is hard to see how you can consistently defend the course 
pursued by Christ himself. He attacked with great bitterness 
**the religion of others.” It did not-occur to him that “ there 
was something very cruel in this treatment of the belief of his fel- 
low creatures.” He denounced the chosen people of God as a 
‘generation of vipers.” He compared them to ‘‘ whited sepul- 
chres.” How can you sustain the conduct of missionaries ? They 
go to other lands and attack the sacred beliefs of others. They 
tell the people of India and of all heathen lands, not only that 
their religion is a lie, not only that their Gods are myths, but that 
the ancestors of these people—their fathers and mothers who 
never heard of God, of the bible, or of Christ—are all in perdition. 
Is not this a cruel treatment of the belief of a fellow creature ? 

A religion that is not manly and robust enough to bear attack 
with smiling fortitude is unworthy of a place in the heart 
or brain. A religion that takes refuge in sentimentality, that 
cries out: ‘‘ Do not, I pray you, tell me any truth calculated to 
hurt my feelings,” is fit only for asylums. 
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You believe that Christ was God, that he was infinite in 
power. While in Jerusalem he cured the sick, raised a few from 
the dead, and opened the eyes of the blind. Did he do 
these things because he loved mankind, or did he do these 
miracles simply to establish the fact that he was the very Christ ? 
If he was actuated by love, is he not as powerful now as he was 
then ? Why does he not open the eyes of the blind now? Why 
does he not with a touch make the leper clean? If you had the 
power to give sight to the blind, to cleanse the leper, and would 
not exercise it, what would be thought of you? What is the dif- 
ference between one who can and will not cure, and one who causes 
disease ? 

Only the other day I saw a beautiful girl—a paralytic, and yet 
her brave and cheerful spirit shone over the wreck and ruin of her 
body like morning on the desert. What would I think of myself, 
had I the power by a word to send the blood through all her 
withered limbs freighted again with life, should I refuse ? 

Most theologians seem to imagine that the virtues have been 
produced by and are really the children of religion. 

Religion has to do with the supernatural. It defines our duties 
and obligations to God. It prescribes a certain course of conduct 
by means of which happiness can be attained in another world. 
The result here is only an incident. ‘The virtues are secular. They 
have nothing whatever to do with the supernatural, and are of no 
kindred to any religion. A man may be honest, courageous, 
charitable, industrious, hospitable, loving, and pure without being 
religious—that is to say, without any belief in the supernatural ; 
and a man may be the exact opposite and at the same time a 
sincere believer in the creed of any church—that is to say, in the 
existence of a personal God, the inspiration of the Scriptures and 
in the divinity of Jesus Christ. A man who believes in the bible 
may or may not be kind to his family, and a man who is kind and 
loving in his family may or may not believe in the bible. 

In order that you may see the effect of belief in the formation 
of character, it is only necessary to call your attention to the fact 
that your bible shows that the devil himself is a believer in the 
existence of your God, in the inspiration of the scriptures, and 
in the divinity of Jesus Christ. He not only believes these 
things, but he knows them, and yet, in spite of it all, he remains 
a devil still. 
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Few religions have been bad enough to destroy all the natural 
goodness in the human heart. In the deepest midnight of super- 
stition some natural virtues, like stars, have been visible in the 
heavens. Man has committed every crime in the name of Chris- 
tianity—or at least crimes that involved the commission of all 
others. ‘Those who paid for labor with the lash, and who made 
blows a legal tender, were Christians. ‘Those who engaged in the 
slave trade were believers in a personal God. One slave ship was 
called “The Jehovah.” Those who pursued with hounds the 
fugitive led by the Northern star prayed fervently to Christ to 
crown their efforts with success, and the stealers of babes, just be- 
fore faliing asleep, commended their souls to the keeping of the 
Most High. 

As you have mentioned the apostles, let me call your attention 
to an incident. 

You remember the story of Ananias and Sapphira. The 
apostles, having nothing themselves, conceived the idea of having 
all things in common. ‘Their followers who had something were 
to sell what little they had, and turn the proceeds over to these 
theological financiers. It seems that Ananias and Sapphira had 
a piece of land. They sold it, and after talking the matter over, 
not being entirely satisfied with the collaterals concluded to keep 
a little—just enough to keep them from starvation if the good 
and pious bankers should abscond. 

When Ananias brought the money, he was asked whether he 
had kept back a part of the price. He said that he had not. 
Whereupon God, the compassionate, struck him dead. As soon 
as the corpse was removed, the apostles sent for his wife. They did 
not tell her that her husband had been killed. They deliberately 
set a trap for her life. Not one of them was good enough or 
noble enough to put her on her guard ; they allowed her to be- 
lieve that her husband had told his story, and that she was free 
to corroborate what he had said. She probably felt that they 
were giving more than they could afford, and, with the instinct 
of woman, wanted to keep a little. She denied that any part of 
the price had been kept back. That moment the arrow of divine 
vengeance entered her heart. 

Will you be kind enough to tell me your opinion of the 
apostles in the light of this story ? Certainly murder is a greater 
crime than mendacity. 
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You have been good enough, in a kind of fatherly way, to give 
me some advice. You say that I ought to soften my colors, and 
that my words would be more weighty if not so strong. Do you 
really desire that I should add weight to my words? Do you 
really wish me to succeed ? If the commander of one army should 
send word to the general of the other that his men were firing too 
high, do you think the general would be misled ? Can you con- 
ceive of his changing his orders by reason of the message ? 

I deny that ‘* the Pilgrims crossed the sea to find freedom to 
worship God in the forests of the new world.” ‘They came not 
in the interest of freedom. It never entered their minds that 
other men had the same right to worship God according to the 
dictates of their consciences that the Pilgrims themselves had. 
The moment they had power they were ready to whip and brand, 
to imprison and burn. They did not believe in religious free- 
dom. ‘They had no more idea of liberty of conscience than 
Jehovah. 

I do not say that there is no place in the world for heroes and 
martyrs. On the contrary, I declare that the liberty we now have 
was won for us by heroes and by martyrs, and millions of these 
martyrs were burned, or flayed alive, or torn in pieces, or assassin- 
ated by the Church of God. The heroism was shown in fighting 
the hordes of religious superstition. 

Giordano Bruno was a martyr. He wasa hero. He believed 
in no God, in no heaven, and in no hell, yet he perished by fire. He 
was offered liberty on condition that he would recant. There was 
no God to please, no heaven to expect, no hell to fear, and yet he 
died by fire, simply to preserve the unstained whiteness of his soul. 

For hundreds of years every man who attacked the Church 
was a hero. The sword of Christianity has been wet for many 
centuries with the blood of the noblest. Christianity has been 
ready with whip and chain and fire to banish freedom from the 
earth. 

Neither is it true that “family life withers under the cold 
sneer—half pity and half scorn—with which I look down on 
household worship.” 

Those who believe in the existence of God, and believe that 
they are indebted to this divine being for the few gleams of sun- 
shine in this life, and who thank God for the little they have en- 
joyed, have my entire respect. Never have I said one word 
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against the spirit of thankfulness, I understand the feeling of 
the man who gathers his family about him after the storm, or 
after the scourge, or after long sickness, and pours out his heart 
in thankfulness to the supposed God who has protected his fire- 
side. I understand the spirit of the savage who thanks his idol 
of stone, or his fetich of wood. It is not the wisdom of the one 
orof the other that I respect, it is the goodness and thankfulness 
that prompt the prayer. 

I believe in the family. I believe in family life; and one of 
my objections to Christianity is that it divides the family. Upon 
this subject I have said hundreds of times, and I say again, that 
the roof-tree is sacred, from the smallest fibre that feels the soft, 
cool clasp of earth, to the topmost flower that spreads its bosom 
to the sun, and like aspendthrift gives its perfume to the air. The 
home where virtue dwells with love is like a lily with a heart of 
fire, the fairest flower in all this world. 

What did Christianity in the early centuries do for the home ? 
What have nunneries and monasteries, and what has the glorifica- 
tion of celibacy done for the family ? Do you not know that 
Christ himself offered rewards in this world and eternal happiness 
in another to those who would desert their wives and children and 
follow him ? What effect has that promise had upon family life ? 

As a matter of fact, the family is regarded as nothing. Chris- 
tianity teaches that there is but one family, the family of Christ, 
and that all other relations are as nothing compared with that. 
Christianity teaches the husband to desert the wife, the wife to 
desert the husband, children to desert their parents for the mis- 
erable and selfish purpose of saving their own little, shriveled 
souls. 

It is far better for a man to love his fellow men than to love 
God. It is better to love wife and children than to love Christ. 
It is better to serve your neighbor than to serve your God—even 
if God exists. The reason is palpable. You can do nothing for 
God. You can do something for wife and children. You can 
add to the sunshine of a life. You can plant flowers in the 
pathway of another. 

It is true that I am an enemy of the orthodox Sabbath. It is 
true that I do not believe in giving one-seventh of our time to the 
service of superstition. The whole scheme of your religion can 
be understood by any intelligent man in one day. Why should 
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he waste a seventh of his whole life in hearing the same thoughts 
repeated again and again ? 

Nothing is more gloomy than an orthodox Sabbath. The 
mechanic who has worked during the week in heat and dust, the 
laboring man who has barely succeeded in keeping his soul in his 
body, the poor woman who has been sewing for the rich, may go 
to the village church which you have described. They answer the 
chimes of the bell, and what do they hear in this village chureh ? 
Is it that God is the Father of the human race; is that all? If 
that were all, you never would have heard an objection from my 
lips. That is not all. If all ministers said: Bear the evils of 
this life; your Father in heaven counts your tears; the time will 
come when pain and death and grief will be forgotten words, I 
should have listened with the rest. What else does the minister 
say to the poor people who have answered the chimes of your 
bell ? He says: ‘The smallest sin deserves eternal pain.” “A 
vast majority of men are doomed to suffer the wrath of God for- 
ever.” He fills the present with fear and the future with fire. 
He has heaven for the few, hell for the many. He describes a 
little grass-grown path that leads to heaven, where travelers are 
“‘few and far between,” and a great highway worn with countless 
feet that leads to everlasting death. 

Such Sabbaths are immoral. Such ministers are the real savy- 
ages. .adly would I abolish such a Sabbath. Gladly would I 
turn it into a holiday, a day of rest and peace, a day to get ac- 
quainted with vour wife and children, a day to exchange civilities 
with your neighbors ; and gladly would I see the church in which 
such sermons are preached changed to a place of entertainment. 
Gladly would I have the echoes of orthodox sermons—the owls 
and bats among the rafters, the snakes in crevices and corners— 
driven out by the glorious music of Wagner and Beethoven. 
Gladly would I see the Sunday-school, where the doctrine of eter- 
nal fire is taught, changed toa happy dance upon the village green. 

Music refines. ‘The doctrine of eternal punishment degrades. 
Science civilizes. Superstition looks longingly back to sav- 
agery. 

You do not believe that general morality can be upheld with- 
out the sanctions of religion. 

Christianity has sold, and continues to sell, crime on a credit. 
It has taught, and it still teaches, that there is forgiveness for 
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all. Of course it teaches morality. It says: ‘‘ Do not steal, 
do not murder ;” but it adds: “‘ but if you do both, there is a 
way of escape : believe on the Lord Jesus Christ and thou shalt 
be saved.” I insist that such a religion is no restraint. It is 
far better to teach that there is no forgiveness, and that every 
human being must bear the consequences of his acts. 

The first great step toward national reformation is the univer- 
sal acceptance of the idea that there is no escape from the conse- 
quences of our acts. ‘The young men who come from their coun- 
try homes into a city filled with temptations, may be restrained by 
the thought of father and mother. This is a natural restraint. 
They may be restrained by their knowledge of the fact that a thing 
is evil on account of its consequences, and that to do wrong is 
always a mistake. I cannot conceive of such a man being more 
liable to temptation because he has heard one of my lectures in 
which I have told him that the only good is happiness—that the 
only way to attain that good is by doing what he believes to be 
right. Icannot imagine that his moral character will be weak- 
ened by the statement that there is no escape from the conse- 
quences of his acts. You seem to think that he will be instantly 
led astray—that he will go off under the flaring lamps to the riot 
of passion. Do you think the bible calculated to restrain him ? 
To prevent this, would you recommen? him to read the lives of 
Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob, and the other holy polygamists 
of the Old Testament ? Should he read the life of David, and of 
Solomon ? Do you think this would enable him to withstand 
temptation? Would it not be far better to fill the young man’s 
mind with facts so that he may know exactly the physical conse- 
quences of such acts ? Do you regard ignorance as the foundation 
of virtue? Is fear the arch that supports the moral nature of 
man ? 

You seem to think that there is danger in knowledge, and that 
the best chemists are the most likely to poison themselves. 

You say that to sneer at religion is only a step from sneering 
at morality, and then only another step to that which is vicious 
and profligate. 

The Jews entertained the same opinion of the teachings of 
Christ. Te sneered at their religion. The Christians have en- 
tertained the same opinion of every philosopher. Let me say to 
you again—and let me say it once for all—that morality has 
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nothing to do with religion. Morality does not depend upon the 
supernatural. Morality does not walk with the crutches of mira- 
cles. Morality appeals to the experience of mankind. It cares 
nothing about faith, nothing about sacred books. Morality de- 
pends upon facts, something that can be seen, something 
known, the product of which can be estimated. It needs no 
priest, no ceremony, no mummery. It believes in the freedom of 
the human mind. It asks for investigation. It is founded upon 
truth. It is the enemy of ali religion, because it has to do with 
this world, and with this world alone. 

My object is to drive fear out of the world. Fear is the 
jailer of the mind. Christianity, superstition—that is to say, 
the supernatural—makes every brain a prison and every soul a 
convict. Under the government of a personal deity, conse- 
quences partake of the nature of punishments and rewards. 
Under the government of Nature, what you call punishments 
and rewards are simply consequences. Nature does not punish. 
Nature does not reward. Nature has no purpose. When the 
storm comes, I do not think: ‘‘This is being done by a tyrant.” 
When the sun shines, I do not say: “‘ This is being done by a 
friend.” Liberty means freedom from personal dictation. It 
does not mean escape from the relations we sustain to other facts 
in Nature. I believe in the restraining influences of liberty. 
Temperance walks hand in hand with freedom. To remove a 
chain from the body puts an additional responsibility upon the 
soul. Liberty says to the man: You injure or benefit yourself ; 
you increase or decrease your own well-being. It is a question of 
intelligence. You need not bow to a supposed tyrant, or to in- 
finite goodness. You are responsible to yourself and to those you 
injure, and to none other. 

I rid myself of fear, believing as I do that there is no power 
above which can help me in any extremity, and believing as I do 
that there is no power above or below that can injure me in any 
extremity. I do not believe that Iam the sport of accident, or 
that I may be dashed in pieces by the blind agency of Nature. 
There is no accident, and there is no agency. That which hap- 
pens must happen. The present is the child of all the past, the 
mother of all the future. 

Does it relieve mankind from fear to believe that there is 
some God who will help them in extremity ? What evidence 
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have they on which to found this belief? When has any God 
listened to the prayer of any man ? ‘The water drowns, the cold 
freezes, the flood destroys, the fire burns, the bolt of heaven falls 
—when and where has the prayer of man been answered ? 

Is the religious world to-day willing to test the etticacy of 
prayer ? Only a few years ago it was tested in the United States. 
The Christians of Christendom, with one accord, fell upon their 
knees and asked God to spare the life of one man. You know the 
result. You know just as well as I that the forces of Nature 
produce the good and bad alike. You know that the forces 
of Nature destroy the good and bad alike. You know that the 
lightning feels the same keen delight in striking to death the 
honest man that it does or would in striking the assassin with his 
knife lifted above the bosom of innocence. 

Did God hear the prayers of the slaves? Did he hear the 
prayers of imprisoned philosophers and patriots ? Did he hear the 
prayers of martyrs, or did he allow fiends, calling themselves his 
followers, to pile the fagots round the forms of glorious men ? 
Did he allow the flames to devour the flesh of those whose hearts 
were his ? Why should any man depend on the goodness of a 
Giod who created countless millions, knowing that they would 
suffer eternal grief ? 

The faith that you call sacred—‘‘ sacred as the most delicate 
or manly or womanly sentiment of love and honor ”—is the faith 
that nearly all of your fellow men are to be lost. Ought an hon- 
est man to be restrained from denouncing that faith because 
those who entertain it say that their feelings are hurt ? You say 
to me: ‘‘ There is a hell. A man advocating the opinions you 
advocate will go there when he dies.” I answer: ‘‘ There is no 
hell. The bible that teaches it is not true.” And you say: 
** How can you hurt my feelings ?” 

You seem to think that one who attacks the religion of his 
parents is wanting in respect to his father and his mother. 

Were the early Christians lacking in respect for their fathers 
and mothers? Were the Pagans who embraced Christianity 
heartless sons and daughters? What have you to say of the 
apostles ? Did they not heap contempt upon the religion of their 
fathers and mothers ? Did they not join with him who denounced 
their people as a “‘ generation of vipers?” Did they not follow 
one who offered a reward to those who would desert fathers and 
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mothers ? Of course you have only to go back a few generations 
in your family to find a Field who was not a Presbyterian. After 
that you find a Presbyterian. Was he base enough and infamous 
enough to heap contempt upon the religion of his father and 
mother? All the Protestants in the time of Luther lacked in 
respect for the religion of their fathers and mothers. According 
to your idea, Progress is a Prodigal Son. If one is bound by the 
religion of his father and mother, and his father happens to be a 
Presbyterian and his mother a Catholic, what is he todo? Do you not 
see that your doctrine gives intellectual freedom only to found- 
lings ? 

If by Christianity you mean the goodness, the spirit of for- 
giveness, the benevolence claimed by Christians to be a part, and 
the principal part, of that peculiar religion, then I do not agree 
with you when you say that ‘* Christ is Christianity and that it 
stands or falls with him.” You have narrowed unnecessarily the 
foundation of your religion. If it should be established beyond 
doubt that Christ never existed, all that is of value in Christianity 
would remain, and remain unimpaired. Suppose we should find 
that Euclid was a myth, the science known as mathematics would 
not suffer. It makes no difference who painted or chiseled the 
greatest pictures and statues, so long as we have the pictures and 
statues. When he who has given the world a truth passes from 
the earth, the truth is left. A truth dies only when forgotten 
by the human race. Justice, love, mercy, forgiveness, honor, all 
the virtues that ever blossomed in the human heart, were known 
and practiced for uncounted ages before the birth of Christ. 

You insist that religion does not leave man in “ abject terror ” 
—does not leave him *‘ in utter darkness as to his fate.” 

Is it possible to know who will be saved ? Can you read the 
names mentioned in the decrees of the Infinite? Is it possible 
to tell who is to be eternally lost ? Can the imagination conceive 
a worse fate than your religion predicts for a majority of the 
race? Why should not every human being be in ‘‘ abject terror ” 
who believes your doctrine ? How many loving and sincere 
women are in the asylums to-day fearing that they have com- 
mitted ‘‘ the unpardonable sin ”—a sin to which your God has 
attached the penalty of eternal torment, and yet has failed to 
describe the offense? Can tyranny go beyond this—fixing the 
penalty of eternal pain for the violation of a law not written, not 
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known, but kept in thesecrecy of infinite darkness ? How much 
happier it is to know nothing about it, and to believe nothing 
about it! How much better to have no God! 

You discover a ‘‘ Great Intelligence ordering our little lives, so 
that even the trials that we bear, as they call out the finer 
elements of character, conduce to our future happiness.” This 
is an old explanation—probably as good as any. The idea is, 
that this world is a school in which man becomes educated 
through tribulation—the muscles of character being developed 
by wrestling with misfortune. If it is necessary to live this life 
in order to develop character, in order to become worthy of a 
better world, how do you account for the fact that billions of the 
human race die in infancy, and are thus deprived of this neces- 
sary education and development ? What would you think of a 
schoolmaster who should kill a large proportion of his scholars 
during the first day, before they had even had the opportunity to 
look at A ? 

You insist that ‘“ there is a power behind Nature making for 
righteousness.” 

if Nature is infinite, how can there be a power outside of Na- 
ture ? If you mean by ‘‘a power making for righteousness” that 
man, as he becomes civilized, as he becomes intelligent, not only 
takes advantage of the forces of Nature for his own benefit, but 
perceives more and more clearly that if he © .{o be happy he must 
live in harmony with the conditions of wis being, in harmony 
with the facts by which he is surrounded, in harmony with the 
relations he sustains to others and to things ; if this is what you 
mean, then there is ‘‘a power making for righteousness.” But if 
you mean that there is something supernatural back of Nature 
directing events, then I insist that there can by no possibility be 
any evidence of the existence of such a power. 

The history of the human race shows that nations rise ande fall. 
There is a limit to the life of a race; so that it can be said of 
every nation dead, that there was a period when it laid the founda- 
tions of prosperity, when the combined intelligence and virtue of 
the people constituted a power working for righteousness, and that 
there came a time when this nation became a spendthrift, when 
it ceased to accumulate, when it lived on the labors of its youth, 
and passed from strength and glory to the weakness of old age, 
and finally fell palsied to its tomb. 
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The intelligence of man guided by a sense of duty is the only 
power that makes for righteousness. 

You tell me that Iam waging ‘‘ a hopeless war,” and you give 
asa reason that the Christian religion began to be nearly two 
thousand years before I was born, and that it will live two thou- 
sand years after I am dead. 

Is this an argument ? Does it tend to convince even yourself ? 
Could not Caiaphas, the high priest, have said substantially this 
to Christ ? Could he not have said: ‘* The religion of Jehovah 
began to be four thousand years before you were born, and it will 
live two thousand years after you are dead ?” Could not a follower 
of Buddha make the same illogical remark to a missionary from 
Andover with the glad tidings ? Could he not say: ‘‘ You are 
waging a hopeless war. The religion of Buddha began to be 
twenty-five hundred years before you were born, and hundreds of 
millions of people still worship at Great Buddha’s shrine ?” 

Do you insist that nothing except the right can live for two 
thousand years? Why is it that the Catholic church “ lives on 
and on, while nations and kingdoms perish ?” Do you consider 
that the survival of the fittest ? 

Is it the same Christian religion now living that lived during 
the Middle Ages ? Is it the same Christian religion that founded 
the Inquisition and invented the thumb-serew ? Do you see no 
difference between the religion of Calvin and Jonathan Edwards 
and the Christianity of to-day ? Do you really think that it is 
the same Christianity that has been living all these years ? Have 
you noticed any change in the last generation ? Do you remem- 
ber when scientists endeavored to prove a theory by a passage 
from the bible, and do you now know that believers in the bible 
are exceedingly anxious to prove its truth by some fact that 
science has demonstrated ? Do you know that the standard has 
changed ? Other things are not measured by the bible, but the 
bible has to submit to another test. It no longer owns the scales. 
It has to be weighed,—it is being weighed,—it is growing lighter 
and lighter every day. Do you know that only a few years ago 
“the glad tidings of great joy ” consisted mostly in a description 
of hell ? Do you know that nearly every intelligent minister is 
now ashamed to preach about it, or to read about it, or to talk 
about it ? Is there any change ? Do you know that but few min- 
isters now believe in ‘‘the plenary inspiration” of the bible, 
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that from thousands of pulpits people are now told that the crea- 
tion according to Genesis is a mistake, that it never was as wet as 
the flood, and that the miracles of the Old Testament are consid- 
ered simply as myths or mistakes ? 

How long will what you call Christianity endure, if it changes 
as rapidly during the next century as it has during the last ? 
What will there be left of the supernatural ? 

It does not seem possible that thoughtful people can, for many 
years, believe that a being of infinite wisdom is the author of the 
Old Testament, that a being of infinite purity and kindness up- 
held polygamy and slavery, that he ordered his chosen people to 
massacre their neighbors, and that he commanded husbands and 
fathers to persecute wives and daughters unto death for opinion’s 
sake. 

It does not seem within the prospect of belief that Jehovah, 
the cruel, the jealous, the ignorant, and the revengeful, is the 
creator and preserver of the universe. 

Does it seem possible that infinite goodness would create a 
world in which life feeds on life, in which everything devours 
and isdevoured ? Can there be a sadder fact than this : Innocence 
is not a certain shield ? 

It is impossible for me to believe in the eternity of punish- 
ment. If that doctrine be true, Jehovah is insane. 

Day after day there are mournful processions of men and 
women, patriots and mothers, girls whose only crime is that the 
word Liberty burst into flower between their pure and loving lips, 
driven like beasts across the melancholy wastes of Siberian 
snow. These men, these women, these daughters go to exile and 
to slavery, toa land where hope is satisfied with death. Does it 
seem possible to you that an ‘‘ Infinite Father ” sees all this and 
sits as silent as a god of stone ? 

And yet, according to your Presbyterian creed, according to 
your inspired book, according to your-Christ, there is another 
procession, in which are the noblest and the best, in which you 
will find the wondrous spirits of this world, the lovers of the 
human race, the teachers of their fellow men, the greatest soldiers 
that ever battled for the right; and this procession of countless 
millions in which you will find the most generous and the most 
loving of the sons and daughters of men, is moving on to the Siberia 
of God, the land of eternal exile, where agony becomes immortal. 
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How can you, how can any man with brain or heart, believe 
this infinite lie ? 

Is there not room for a better, for a higher philosophy ? After 
all, is it not possible that we may find that everything has been 
necessarily produced, that all religions and superstitions, all mis- 
takes and all crimes, were simply necessities? Is it not possible 
that out of this perception may come not only love and pity for 
others, but absolute justification for the individual ? May we not 
find that every soul has, like Mazeppa, been lashed to the wild 
horse of passion, or like Prometheus, to the rocks of fate ? 

You ask me to take the ‘* sober second thought.” I beg of you 
to take the first, and if you do, you will throw away the Presby- 
terian creed ; you will instantly perceive that he who commits the 
**smallest sin” no more deserves eternal pain than he who does 
the smallest virtuous deed deserves eternal bliss ; you will become 
convinced that an infinite God who creates billions of men 
knowing that they will suffer through all the countless years is an 
infinite demon ; you will be satisfied that the bible, with its 
philosophy and its folly, with its goodness and its cruelty, is but 
the work of man, and that the supernatural does not and cannot 
exist. 

For you personally, I have the highest regard and the sincer- 
est respect, and I beg of you not to pollute the soul of childhood, 
not to furrow the cheeks of mothers, by preaching a creed that 
should be shrieked in a mad-house. Do not make the cradle as 
terrible as the coffin. Preach, I pray you, the gospel of Intellect- 
ual Hospitality—the liberty of thought and speech. Take 
from loving hearts the awful fear. Hlave mercy on your fellow 
men. Do not drive to madness the mothers whose tears are fall- 
ing on the pallid faces of those who died in unbelief. Pity the 
erring, wayward, suffering, weeping world. Do not proclaim as 
“‘ tidings of great joy” that an Infinite Spider is weaving webs to 
catch the souls of men. 

Robert G. INGERSOLL. 
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THE BATTLE OF PETERSBURG. 


Part II. 


Three Federal corps—Smith’s, Hancock’s, and Burnside’s— 
aggregating about sixty-six thousand men, confronted our lines 
on the 16th of June. Opposed to them I had, after the arrival 
of Johnson’s Division, at about ten o’clock A, M., an effective of 
not more than ten thousand men of all arms. 

Through a mere sense of duty, but with no sanguine hope of 
succeeding in the attempt, I addressed the following telegram to 
General Lee : 

HEADQUARTERS, Petersburg, June 16, 1864, 7:45 a. Mm. 
“ Prisoner captured this a. M. reportsthat he belongs to Hancock’s Corps 


(Second), and that it crossed day before yesterday and last night from Harrison’s 
Landing. Could we not have more re-enforcements bere ¢” 


No direct answer was received to the above. But, in reply to 
another dispatch of mine, relative to tugs and transports of the 
enemy reported to have been seen that day by Major Terrett, 
General Lee sent this message : 

“Drury’s Buiurr, June 16, 1864, 4 P. 
“GENERAL PEAUREGARD: 


“The travsports you mention have probably returned Butler's troops, Has 
Grant been seen crossing James River ?” 


This shows that General Lee was still uncertain as to his ad- 
versary’s movements, and, notwithstanding the information al- 
ready furnished him, could not realize that the Federal army had 
crossed the James, and that three of its corps were actually 
assaulting the Petersburg lines. 

General Hancock, the ranking Federal officer present, had 
been instructed by General Meade not to begin operations before 
the arrival of Burnside’s command. Hence the tardiness of the 
enemy’s attack, which was only made after five o’clock p. M., though 
Burnside had reached Petersburg, according to his own report, at 
ten o’clock A. M. 
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The engagement lasted fully three hours, much vigor being 
displayed by the Federals, while the Confederates confronted them 
with fortitude, truly admirable, though they knew they were fight- 
ing against overwhelming odds, constantly increasing. Birney’s 
Division of Hancock’s corps finally broke into part of our line 
and effected a lodgment. The contest, with varying results, was 
carried on until after nightfall, with advantage to us on the left 
and some serious loss on the right. It then slackened and gradu- 
ally came to an end. In the meantime, Warren’s Corps, the 
Fifth, had also come up, but too late to take a part in the action 
of the day. Its presence before our lines swelled the enemy’s 
aggregate to about ninety thousand, against which stood a barrier 
of not even ten thousand exhausted, half-starved men, who had 
gone through two days of constant hard fighting, and many sleep- 
less nights in the trenches, but who were ready, nevertheless, un- 
complaining and unfaltering, to again face and repel their assail- 
ants. 

Hostilities began early on the morning of the 17th. I here 
quote from ‘‘ Military Operations of General Beauregard :” 


‘* Three times were the Federals driven back, but they as often resumed the 
offensive and held their ground. About dusk a portion of the Confederate lines 
was wholly broken, and the troops in that quarter were about to be thrown into 
a panic, which might bave ended in irreparable disaster, when happily, as General 
Beauregard with his staff was endeavoring to rally and reform the troops, 
Gracie’s Brigade, of Johnson’s Division, consisting of about twelve bundred men— 
the return of which to his command Gereral Beauregard had been urgently ask- 
ing—came up from Chaffin’s Bluff, whence, at last, the War Department had 
ordered it to move. It was promptly and opportunely thrown into the gap on ths 
lines and drove back the Federals, capturing about two thousand prisoners. The 
conflict raged with great fury until after eleven o'clock at night.” * 


Anticipating the inevitable result of such a pressure upon our 
weak defenses, and knowing that at any moment they might be 
irrevocably lost to us, I had—accompanied by Colonel Harris, of 
the Engineers—selected the site of another and shorter line, near 
Taylor’s Creek, at a convenient distance towards the rear. I 
caused it to be carefully staked out during the battle, and shown 
to the adjutants, quartermasters, and other staff officers of Hoke’s 
and Johnson’s divisions, and through them to all the available 
regimental adjutants on the field ; so that each command, at the 
appointed hour, even at dead of night, might easily retire upon 


* Vol. IL, Chap. xxxvi., p. 232, 
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the new line with order and precision, and unperceived by the 
enemy. Meanwhile, the order to ‘hold on at any cost ” remained 
unchanged all down the line. There was no reason to hope for 
assistance of any kind. The Army of Northern Virginia was yet 
far distant, and I had failed to convince its distinguished com- 
fnander of the fact that I was then fighting Grant’s whole army 
with less than eleven thousand men! On the 17th, from “‘ Clay’s 
House,” at twelve o’clock m., General Lee answered as follows 
one of my telegrams of that morning : 


“Telegram of 9 a. M. received. Until I can get more definite information of 
Grant’s movements, I dv not think it prudent to draw more troops to this side of 
the river.” 


And, acting on the desire for additional information, at 3:30 
Pp. M., on the same day, he telegraphed Major-General W. H. F. 
Lee, then at Malvern Hill, as follows : 


‘Pash after the enemy, and endeavor toascertain what has become of Grant’s 
Army. Inform Generali Hill.” 


Later on—i. e., at 4:30 P. M., on the same day—he sent this 
message to Lieut.-Gen. A. P. Hill, at Riddle’s Shop : 
‘**General Beauregard reports large numbers of Grant's troops crossed James 


River, above Fort Powhatan, yesterday. If you have nothing contradictory of 
this, move to Chaffin’s Bluff.” 


Just at that time, however, and upon being informed by my 
Inspector-General of the statements of some of the last prisoners 
taken, I determined to send another telegram to General Lee, re- 
iterating my former assertions, with the addition of other partic- 
ulars : 


** PETERSBURG, June 17, 1964, 5 p. 

** Prisoners just taken represent themselves as belonging to Second, Ninth, 
and Kighteen Corps. They state that Fifth and Sixth Corps are behind coming 
on. Those from Second and Eighteenth came here yesterday, and arrived first. 
Others marched night and day from Gaines Mill, and arrived yesterday evening. 
The Ninth crossed at Turkey Bend, where they have a pontoon bridge. They say 
Grant commanded on the field yesterday. All are positive that they passed him 
on the road seven miles from here.” 


Prisoners sometimes err in their statements. Very few, how- 
ever, hesitate to say to what corps, division, brigade, or regiment 
they belong; and the greater number answer truthfully when 
properly interrogated. These had followed the general rule. 
But others also had come in later, and had been again examined 
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by my Inspector-General, who had reduced to writing the sub- 
stance of all the information thus obtained. It confirmed me in 
the belief that not three only, but four Federal corps actually 
confronted us. And without further delay, at 6:40 Pp. m., I 
addressed this dispatch to General Lee: 


“The increasing number of the enemy in my front, and inadequacy of my 
force to defend the already too much extended lines, will compel me to fall within 
a shorter one, which I will attempt to effect to-night. This I shall hold as long as 
practicable, but without re-enforcements I may have to evacuate the city very 
shortly. In that event I shall retire in the direction of Drury’s Bluff, defending 
the crossing at Appomattox River and Swift Creek.” 


I had also sent, that day, to General Lee’s headquarters, first, 
Lieutenant Chisolm, one of my aids ; then, later on in the even- 
ing, Colonel Roman, my chief inspector; and, after midnight, 
on the 18th, Majer Cooke, one of the assistant inspectors of the 
department. Their instructions were to verbally explain, with 
all necessary details, what it had been impossible to express in 
the laconic telegraphic messages already forwarded ; and to fur- 
ther impress upon General Lee the urgency of sending immedi- 
ate assistance to me. To Colonel Roman, who had taken with 
him the condensed statements of more than forty prisoners ex- 
amined by him on that day, I had specially enjoined to say : 

“ That if General Lee did not come to my assistance with bis whole army in 


less than forty-eight hours, God Almighty alone would save Petersburg and Rich- 
mond.” 


Lieutenant Chisolm saw General Lee, Colonel Roman did not. 
General Lee said to Chisolm, and his efficient Chief of Staff in- 
formed Roman, that General Grant’s army was still facing the 
Army of Northern Virginia, and that the prisoners upon whose 
statements we appeared so much to rely, had greatly exaggerated 
the danger of the situation, if they had not altogether falsified the 
truth. Major Cooke arrived at General Lee’s headquarters, an 
hour or two afterwards, on the 18th. His diary of that date 
contains the following : 


° * After talking with the General (Lee) for some time, and accomplish- 
ing i in part my object in seeking him, I left for Petersburg.”™* 


* See in ‘‘ Military Operations of General Beauregard,” Vol. IL, Appendix to 
Chap. xxxvi., p. 579, extracts from Major Cooke’s Diary: See also in same 
Appendix, same Vol., pp. 575-6-7-8, Colonel Roman’s letter about his mission to 
General Lee, at that time. 
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The firing lasted, on the 17th, until a little after eleven 
o'clock p.m. Just before that time, I had ordered all the camp 
fires to be brightly lighted, with sentinels well thrown forward 
and as near as possible to the enemy’s. Then, at about 12.30 
A.M., on the 18th began the retrogade movement, which, not- 
withstanding the exhaustion of our troops and their sore dis- 
appointment at receiving no further re-enforcements, was safely 
and silently executed, with uncommonly good order and precis- 
ion, though the greatest caution had to be used in order to retire 
unnoticed from so close a contact with so strong an adversary. 

The digging of trenches was begun by the men as scon as they 
reached their new position. Axes, as well as spades ; bayonets 
and knives, as well as axes; in fact, all and every utensil that 
could be found was used to accelerate the termination of the 
perilous work undertaken, and successfully carried through, that 
night, amid untold difficulties and dangers. And when all was 
over, or nearly so, with much anxiety still, but with comparative 
relief, nevertheless, I hurried off this telegram to General Lee : 


** PETERSBURG, June 18, 1864, 12:40 a. Mu. 

* All quiet at present. I expect renewal of attack in morning. My troops 
are becoming much exhausted. Without immediate and strong re-enforcements, 
results may be uufavorable. Prisoners report Grant on the field with his whole 
army.” 


But General Lee, although not wholly convinced even at that 
hour that the Army of the Potomac had operated a change of 
base, and was already on the south side of the James, long before 
the dawn of day, on the 18th, and immediately after his confer- 
ence with Major Cooke, sent me this message : 


** Am not yet satisfied as to General Grant’s movements ; but upon your repre- 
sentations will move at once to Petersburg.” 


And, in fact, even previous to that hour, on the same night, 
he had concluded to send Kershaw’s Division to my assistance. 
His dispatch to that effect read thus : 


“GENERAL G. T. BEAUREGARD, Petersburg. Va. 
‘*General Kershaw’s division, which will camp to-night on Redwater Creek, 
is ordered to continue its march to-morrow to Petersburg.” 


Those of my staff who were near me when this unexpected 
good news was received remember, no doubt, what inexpressible 
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relief it afforded me at the time. And in order that my troops 
should share in the comforting prospect ahead I caused the fol- 
lowing to be immediately forwarded to General Hokeand, through 
him, to General Bushrod Johnson : 


** HEADQUARTERS DEPARTMENT N. C. AnD So. Va., 
** June 18, 1864, 2:30 a. M. 
* B. Hoxe, Commanding Division. 

** GENERAL: The Commanding General directs me to inform you that the 
division of Major-General Kershaw is on its way to this point as re-euforcement, 
as als> the whole of the army corps commanded by Lieutenant-General A. P. 
Hill. 

‘General Lee will himself be here in person some time today. This should 
be published to the truops at once. 

** You will send to Major-General Johnson a copy of this for his information 
and action. Respectfully, your obedient servant, 

“Jno. M. Orgy, A. A. G.” 


The next step taken by General Lee was to endeavor to procure 
sufficient means for the immediate transportation of his troops, as 
is shown by this telegiam : 


“Drory’s BLurr, June 18, 3:30 a. M. 
“SUPERINTENDENT RICHMOND & PETERSBURG RarLRoaD, Richmond : 

‘Can trains run to Petersburg? If so, send all cars available to Rice’s Turn- 
out. If they cannot run through, can any be sent from Petersburg to the poiut 
where vane road is broken? It is important to get troops to Petersburg without 
delay.” 


The same morning he communicated with General Early, who 
had not yet returned from his Shenandoah campaign. He said 
to him: 


“ HEADQUARTERS ARMY OF NORTHERN VIRGINTA, June 18, 1864, 
J. A. EaRty, Lynchburg, Va. 
* Grant is in front of Petersburg. W.ll be opposed there. Strike as quick as 
you can, and if circumstances authorize, carry out the origina! plan, or move upon 
Petersburg without delay.” 


Late as had been the credence given by General Lee to my 
representations of Grant’s movements, it was, fortunately, not yet 
too late, by prompt and energetic action, to save Petersburg—and, 
therefore, Richmond—from the inevitable fate otherwise awaiting 
both. With such anarmy as the Army of Northern Virginia, and 
with such a commander to lead it, time lost was but rarely, if 
ever, irretrievably lost. 

General Kershaw’s Division, which proved to be, on this occa- 
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sion, the van-guard of General Lee’s army, reached Petersburg 
early Saturday morning, June 18th ; it numbered about five thou- 
sand men, and was placed, by my orders, on the new line already 
occupied by our forces, with its ‘‘ right on or near the Jerusalem 
plank road, extending across the open field and bending back 
towards the front of the cemetery.”* General Field’s Division, 
of about equal strength, came in some two hours after Kershaw’s. 
It had not yet been assigned to its piace on the line when General 
Lee, in person, arrived at 11:30 o’clock A. M., on that day. 

My telegram to General Bragg, informing him of these recent 
events, so important to the success of our future operations, read 


thus : 
* HEADQUARTERS, PETERSBURG, June 18, 1864—11:30 a. . 
“ GENERAL BRAXTON BRaGG, Richmond, Va. 

** Occupied last night my new lines without impediment. Kershaw's Division 
arrived about half-past seven, and Field’s about half-past nine o’clock. They are 
being placed in position. All comparatively quiet this morning. General Lee has 
just arrived.” 


The comparative quiet referred to was due to the fact that 
when, early in the morning, the enemy was pushed forward 
to make the “‘ grand attack ordered by the Major-General com- 
manding the Army of the Potomac, for four A. M., on the 18th,”+ 
the retirement of our forces, on the previous night, from their 
first positions to the new line of defenses selected by me, as already 
explained, had so much surprised the assaulting columns, as to 
induce their immediate commanders to additional prudence in 
their advance and to a complete halt in their operations. The 
absence of the Confederates from positions in which they were 
expected to be found disconcerted the Federals in the extreme. 
They knew not what might be in store for them. 

On that morning, the troops arrayed against us consisted of 
Hancock’s, Burnside’s, and Warren’s Corps, with the larger por- 
tion of Smith’s under General Martindale, and finally, with 
Neill’s Division, from Wright’s Corps (the Sixth), strengthened 
by its whole artillery. This gave the enemy an aggregate of over 
ninety thousand effectives. We had on our side, from and after 
Kershaw’s arrival, but fifteen thousand men ; no deduction being 
made for the casualties of the three preceding days. It was only 
later on, somewhere between twelve M. and one Pp. M., that Field’s 


* General Kershaw’s letter to me from Camden, 8. C., July 23d, 1876, 
+ General Meade’s Report, dated November Ist, 1864. 
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command was put in position on the line ; and from that moment 
to the end of the day, our grand total amounted to about twenty 
thousand men. At noon—or thereabouts—the predetermined 
‘‘grand attack” was renewed, although partial, disconnected 
assaults had been made before that hour, on several parts of our 
line, but with no tangible result of any kind. This renewed attack 
had been mainly led by Gibbon’s Division, of Hancock’s Corps. 
It proved to be entirely ineffectual ; and General Meade, in his 
report, acknowledges it to have been so when he says: ‘An 
unsuccessful assault by Gibbon’s Division was made about noon 
on that day.” And still another grand attempt was made at four 
P. M., with at least three full Federal Corps co-operating ; Han- 
cock’s on the right, Burnside’s in the centre, and Warren’s on 
the left. General Meade, in his report, says it was ‘‘ without 
success.” And he adds these words: ‘‘ Later in the day, attacks 
were made by the Fifth and Ninth Corps with no better results.” 
The truth is that, despite the overwhelming odds against us, 
every Federal assault, on the 18th, was met with most 
signal defeat, “‘ attended,” says Mr. Swinton, the Federal His- 
torian, ‘‘ with another mournful loss of life.” This was, in fact, 
very heavy, and exceeded ours in the proportion of nine to one, 
** Indeed, it amounted to more than the number of men we had 
in action.” * 

My welcome to General Lee was most cordial. He was at last 
where I had, for the past three days, so anxiously hoped to see 
him,—within the limits of Petersburg! Two of his divisions had 
preceded him there; and his whole army, or whatever of it was 
with him at the time, would be in by evening of the next day, 
namely, the 19th of June. I felt sure, therefore, that for the present 
at least, Petersburg and Richmond were safe ; not that our forces 
would be numerically equal to those of the enemy, even after the 
arrival of the last regiment of the Army of Northern Virginia. 
We were not accustomed to such advantages, which in act had very 
seldom, if ever, been ours during the entire war. But I was 
aware that our defensive line would now count more than one 
man per every four and a half yards of its length; and I felt 
relieved to know that, at last, the whole of our line,—not portions 
of it only as heretofore,—would be guarded by veteran troops 


*‘*Military Operations of General Beauregard,” Vol. II., Chap. xxxvii., 
p. 249. 
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alike,—if not superior,—in mettle, to the veteran troops oppos- 
ing them. 

Scarcely two hours after General Lee’s arrival, I rode with him 
to what was known as the “‘ City Reservoir,” on a commanding ele- 
vation, towards the right of our line. A good view of the surround- 
ing country could be had from that point, and the whole field was 
there spread out before us like a map. I explained to General 
Lee and showed him the relative positions of our troops and of 
those of the enemy. I also pointed out to him the new and shorter 
line then occupied by us, and gave my reasons for its location 
there. They were these: 


‘First. That it kept the enemy’s batteries at a greater distance from the 
besieged town. 

“Second. That it would act as a covered way (as the phrase is in regular forti- 
fications) should we deem it advisable to construct better works on the higher 
ground in the rear. In the meantime we could construct a series of batteries to 
protect our front line by fanking and over-shooting fires ; and we could throw up 
infantry parapets for our reserves, whenever we should have additional troops. 

“Third. That the new live gave a close infantry and artillery fire on the re- 
verse slope of Taylor’s Creek and ravine, which would prevent the construction of 
boyaux of approaches and parallels for a regular attack.”* 


General Lee, whose capacity as a military engineer was uni- 
versally acknowledged,—and none appreciated it more than I did,— 
was entirely of my opinion. Thus the new defensive line selected 
by me, which my own troops had been holding for twelve hours 
before the arrival of General Lee, at Petersburg, and which his 
troops occupied as they came in, were maintained, unchanged as 
to location—though much strengthened and improved thereafter— 
until the end of the war. 

After those explanations to General Lee, and while still 
examining the field, I proposed to him that, as soon as Hill’s and 
Anderson’s corps should arrive, our entire disposable force be 
thrown upon the left and rear of the Federal army before 
it began to fortify its position.t |General Lee, after some 
hesitation, pronounced himself against this plan. He thought 
it was wiser, under the circumstances, to allow some rest to 
his troops afterthe long march all would have gone through 


* * Military Operations of General Beauregard,” Vol. II., Chap. xxxvii., p. 
255-6. 

+** Military Operations of Gen. G, Beauregard,” Vol. II., Chap. xxxvii., p. 
254. 
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with, those present as well as those still coming up; and he stated 
as a further reason for his objection, that our best policy—one, 
he said, which had thus far proved successful to him—would be 
to maintain the defensive as heretofore. I urged that the Federal 
troops were at least as much exhausted as ours, and that their 
ignorance of the locality would give us a marked advantage over 
them ; that their spirits were jaded and ours brightened just then 
by the fact of the junction of his army with my forces ; and that 
the enemy was not yet entrenched. But I was then only second 
in command, and my views did not prevail. 

The evening of the 18th was quiet. There was no further at- 
tempt on the part of General Meade to assault our lines. He was 
‘* satisfied ” there was ‘‘ nothing more to be gained by direct at- 
tacks.”* The spade took the place of the musket, and the regu- 
lar siege of Petersburg was begun. It was only raised April 2d, 
1865. 

No event of our war was more remarkable than the almost in- 
credible resistance of the handful of men who served under me at 
Petersburg, on the 15th, 16th, 17th, and 18th of June, before the 
arrival of General Lee. They knew they were fighting more than 
seven times their number. In fact, the disproportion of the first 
day had been much greater; and opposed to them were some of 
the finest and best disciplined Federal corps. They (my troops) 
had had no regular sleep, and had hardly had a scanty meal once 
in twenty-four hours. And yet the courage, the endurance, and 
spirit of these men never quailed. They fought unremittingly 
until the end—until their opponents ceased to fight. Not one of 
them had left his post, except, perhaps, to remove the dead body 
of a fallen comrade, or to have bandaged his own wound. I am 
proud to think that I was the leader of such troops. My only re- 
gret is that the name of each of them is not inscribed on the 
memorial tablets of history. 

G. T. BEAUREGARD. 


* See his report. 


ARE THE LOWER ANIMALS APPROACHING MAN? 


Tue remarkable advance in the mental evolution of the lower 
animals naturally gives rise to some propositions, viz. : 


I. That many species of lower animals of to-day possess a higher mentality 
than primeval man; and that some species are endowed with a higher mentality 
to-day than the lower classes of men of to-day. 

Il. That the mental differences of man and the lower species are to some 
extent the result of training, experience, and tenacity of life. 

IIL. That the mental future of the lower animal may become more equalized 
with that of man; that a method of conversing with lower animals is possible. 


I. 


Herodotus related 2,500 years ago that the priests of Egypt 
told him of the migration of the Egyptians from the East to the 
Nile country 10,000 years before their time. Le Plongeon, the 
archeological explorer, professes to have verified this story, and 
announces the existence of the Egyptians in Yucatan 15,000 years 
ago. Granted that the genesis of the history of mind must be located 
in Yucatan, 9,000 years before the stated time of Adam, then the 
15,000 years of mysterious silence of the lower animals must be 
charged toman. In all that time no lower animal has arisen to tell 
his story and confront the human race with its annual havoc of 
butchery, persecution, and cruelty. In the awful silence which ever 
confronts him, the St. Bernard licks the hand of a master, grovel- 
ing in the densest of Alpine ignorance in comparison with his own 
masterful intelligence; and the elephant, with a brain endowed 
with visible knowledge, kneels in the circus to an ignorant and 
contemptuous clown; and the horse, with the wonderful and 
highly sensitive intelligence of a Maud S., is beaten before a cart 
of coal by a man-shaped brute, who can neither write his name 
nor mention the common decencies of life. This is merely an 
intimation of the mentality of the lower animal. If we were to 
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briefly grade animals according to their mentality we would, per- 
haps, have a table as follows : 


Lowest snecies mentally. | Newt higher. | Highest. 
Low and ignorant mankind. Trained lower animals, Educated man. 
Aborigines. Pets and some domesticated 
Insects. animals 
Many lowest animals. 


In discussing the first proposition we must measure the truth- 
fulness of the knowledge possessed by the lower animal as com- 
pared with that of primeval man. For instance, Aristotle, in dis- 
cussing natural phenomena usually assigned a supernatural ex- 
planation. A child of to-day, then, who knows practically the 
breeding habits of the domestic animals about him, is possessed of 
a higher intelligence than was Aristotle, who maintained such 
ridiculous doctrines as that ‘‘the eel is born of worms produced 
by the mud.” And so, the dog that carries one’s mail and does 
errands, that pulls one out of bed when the house is in flames, 
possesses a higher intelligeuce than the aborigines, who, with all 
their powers of observation, had no sense of the utility of things, 
whose judgemnt was ever biased by the supernatural, and who 
lived like the wild beast of the field. The same dog is naturally 
familiar with all things about the home and place, and knows the 
utility of many objects of the household. He is, then, more in- 
telligent in this respect, if in a wealthy and refined home, than all 
who enter there unfamiliar with the use of the same objects and 
who cannot be taught the use of them. A commodore of the 
Chicago Yacht Club once rescued a black Newfoundland dog in 
mid Lake Michigan and gave him a home on the yacht Jdler. 
This animal was familiar with the orders issued on shipboard, and 
when a command was given concerning the sails would run to the 
particular rope connecting, look up at the sail, bark and wag his 
tail. Was not this dog more intelligent in this respect than any 
one unfamiliar with a ship ? ‘‘ Bob,” I think that was his name, 
had a habit of jumping in the lake to bathe and of barking when 
he desired to be helped on board the Jd/er. The sailors neglected 
him one day and his grand, great head was swept down in the 
storm. Could not the sailors of the Jdler have better been 
spared ? They had their opportunity in life to advance the tre- 
mendous evolution of mind going on in man and mammal but pre- 
ferred the destiny of the vast army of the commonplace who lift no 
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hand to unveil the mystery of the infinite unknown. ‘ Bob,” with 
his increasing knowledge, might have become the ancestor of 
some future dog who should in some way communicate to us the 
secrets of the lower animal world. 

These comparisons of the amount of knowledge possessed by 
certain lower animals and certain classes of men might be multi- 
plied indefinitely. I have numerous authentic animal instances 
illustrating the advanced intelligence of dogs, cats, birds, and 
species in general ; and there are books filled with them. Hav- 
ing shown that any lower animal having knowledge not pos- 
sessed by certain classes of men is more learned in that respect, 
the question naturally arises as to the extent of the intelligence of 
lower animals. 

We must concede in the light of modern times that the term 
‘* instinct ” is no more applicable to the lower animal than to man, 
since it implies action without the aid of reason. Any training a 
lower animal acquires, or any knowledge or experience, is just as 
much learning in his case as it is in the man who has to be simi- 
larly trained or experienced. The turkey and some other ani- 
mals which have become domesticated, according to Judge John 
D. Caton, revert to their wild state when set free. Arctic ex- 
plorers and sailors when deprived of food and the conveniences of 
civilization often revert to aboriginal cannibalism and the lowest 
forms of existence ; and, beyond a doubt, if they continued to be 
deprived of such conveniences their descendants would be as wild, 
dirty, savage, and ignorant as an African Pigmy. These facts 
show simply that instinct is as dominant in the human race as 
among the lowest animals, and manifests itself under like cireum- 
stances. 

The opposite must then be true in part, that the knowledge which 
is above and relieved from instinct is partially as dominant in the 
lower animal as in man. Dr. Thomas Brian Gunning, whose 
scientific discoveries, I believe, have given him alone among 
Americans a fellowship in the Royal Society of Surgeons of 
Great Britain, once owned one of the most learned cats known. 
In selecting instances* of this kind I prefer to relate only 
those which can be verified by any one, from the lips of men 
whose honesty and standing cannot be questioned. ‘‘ Black” 
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in Harper's Bazar of October 25th, 1884, by the author. 
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was the name of the cat. Of his many learned qualifications it is 
only necessary to mentionafew. He always sat at the table with the 
family in his own chair, with his own crockery, and with his fore- 
paws delicately placed beside his plate. He used his paws and 
mouth much more deftly and politely than the masses of humanity. 
After an absence of several years, the family assembled at dinner 
one day and were surprised to see Black come forward and gravely — 
demand, as only a cat can, his place and chair, which even they 
had forgotten. Black delivered the mail at the box on the corner 
lamp-post, and never forgot a face or friend, though years inter- 
vened between the meetings. The most remarkable of his acts 
occurred when a swelling appeared on his body, causing him 
great pain. Black was always present at surgical operations, and 
in this instance demonstrated that he had not been an unobservant 
student. His master examined his painful sore, and requested 
his boy to call in a young surgeon and “have the sore lanced, as 
he could not bear to do it.” 

Black heard the words, jumped on the bed, and lanced the sore 
with his teeth, so that the blood spurted over the coverlid. When 
the young surgeon came he pronounced the operation successful, 
and sewed up the skin. When he went away Black tore out the 
threads, and after that attended to the wound without interfer- 
ence. When the place healed there was no scar, and the sur- 
geons agreed that they could not have performed the operation 
and cure without leaving one. Dr. Gunning resides at No. 21 
West 21st street, New York, and will verify these incidents in 
person and by witnesses to those who desire. 

The extent of the knowledge of lower animals must be meas- 
ured by specific instances. Professional men often have cats 
which acquire knowledge of their professions. Alexander Hesler, 
of Chicago, and George C. Phelps, of New Haven, Conn., are 
photographers who have posing cats that are learned in most of 
the minutie of the gallery. Rockwood, of Union Square, and 
Alman, of Fifth avenue, New York, have photographed over 
3,000 dogs and cats celebrated for special knowledge and attain- 
ments. Sir John Lubbock is highly educating his dog. The 
circus has produced innumerable highly educated and trained 
dogs, horses, elephants, and other animals, 

It is evident that the animal which enjoys the most constant 
and intimate association with educated people is most learned. 
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Thus the pet dogs and cats, constantly with their owners, acquire 
the most intelligence. Many of these are taught to be epicures, 
dining in the choicest way, to show disdain for vulgar people, to 
have a fondness for jewelry, to cast off the indecent street man- 
ners of their kind, and in every way to show a sense of refine- 
ment. One must then be ignorant, unobserving, and obstinate 
who still uses the term instinct as applied to all acts of the lower 
animals and will not admit that some of them have a higher men- 
tality than primeval man and the modern scum of mankind. 


Il. 


The photographers who possess posing cats train them to sit 
on the camera and amuse babes. These cats invariably succeed 
in making the babes laugh, smile, cry, or look interested, accord- 
ing as the parent wishes the child to appear in the photograph. 
It is well known that neither the photographer nor his assistants 
can often accomplish these results with infants. The trained 
cat is, therefore, more learned in this particular than the human 
being. Puss enjoys a course of training which fits her for her 
occupation, just as the college trains the youth for his. The un- 
trained cat, and an animal which does not reason cannot be 
trained, cannot do this work any more than the untrained man 
can practice law. In Central Park there is a zebra which 
has been trained to be loving, gentle, and human in many ways ; 
yet it has ever been asserted that the zebra is an utterly untamable 
animal. In tracing the history-of all domestic animals we find 
that no species was domesticated by nature. The life history of 
the domestic cat and dog is of immense duration and extent. No 
two naturalists arrive at identical conclusions in regard to their 
origin. I examined all the books and data back to the time of 
Herodotus with interest, yet with despair. The animals soon get 
lost in obscurity, but students generally agree that the ancestors 
were once wild, like man. As to the domestic cat, I found but 
one dominant instinct of the wild Felide that survives, and that 
is a love for fish, unless we include, incidentally, the peculiar odor 
exuded by all of this family, not, however, an instinct. Reading 
in the London Nature an account that a British investigator had, 
by persistent effort, discovered that the tapering tail of the 
domestic cat was originally prehensile, I put the two facts 
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together. Was there a wild species with a prehensile tail 
that suspended itself from trees and caught fish from a 
stream? Such a cat I found in Bengal and Hindoo- 
stan, known as the fishing cat, Felix viverrina. This 
animal, then, probably was the ancestor of the domestic cat. Its 
domestication, extending through three thousand years, has only 
advanced its mentality beyond the prehensile use of its tail, its 
fishing habits, and given it such use of its mind by training and 
association as has been stated above. As regards the dog, I found 
several wild ancestors clearly proved by naturalists. The Ameri- 
can Indian dog I had photographed side by side with the coyote, 
or prairie wolf. As no one can detect a particle of physical dif- 
ference, it is easy to assume that the Indians domesticated their 
dog from the coyote, as did the Esquimaux theirs from a wild 
animal. Prof. Edward D. Cope has recently shown, after the 
most extensive examination of skeletons, particularly craniums, 
that the ancestor of dogs belonged to the genus Galecygnus in 
the lower miocene times, and in the upper miocene to Canis. 
Strangely enough, between these two periods one section of the 
dog family degenerated and became the bear ; that is, the dog 
genus Amphicyon changed during the middle miocene period to 
the bear genus Hyenarctus. The mentality of the dog has 
therefore advanced under difficulties of a natural type ; it has 
been delayed by his vast association with the savage in all climes ; 
and civilized man has never eradicated his most serious instincts, 
although he has secured some maryelous results from training. 
It is now known that although the talk of a parrot is somewhat 
artificial, yet many birds learn to understand the meaning of the 
words they use, and their use of them then becomes apropos. 
Training has done marvels for the mentality of the parrot and 
other birds. The crow particularly, in special instances, has been 
trained somewhat to the standard of an apt human intelligence. 

It is difficult to estimate how far training has advanced the 
mentality of the lower animals, because of the shorter duration 
of their lives as compared to man’s life. Age is not permitted 
to the lewer orders, because of their deliberate destruction by 
man. The dog, however intelligent and learned he may become, 
is ruthlessly shot at the first indication of a disease or of madness. 
The cow is sent to the slaughter-house early in her career If 


Maud 8. breaks her leg, poor horse, the surgeon is not thought 
VOL. CXLV.—NO. 372. 34 
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of; she is shot. Puss, because of her instinct to prowl, is a 
nightly victim ; yet it is well to mention here that many celebrated 
cats have been trained to forget the instinct for association with 
their kind. The list might be continued with profit, but enough 
has been given to show that the mental differences of man and 
the lower animals are somewhat the result of training, experience, 
and tenacity of life. 


III. 


It has been clearly established by evolutionists that man, like 
the domestic animal, descended through geological periods in 
which he had no mentality above instinct. Before he showed 

mental activity, man, according to the best and now agreed 
authorities, led by Cope, was an anthropoid ape, and before that 
) an anthropoid lemur. In those early stages of his history, he was 
not even endowed with a potential mentality. But what seems 
the most startling in modern times is, that the human child, left 
. to himself, according to Edward 8S. Morse, President of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science, would be 
an idiot or a wild man. None of the overwhelming, vast knowl- 
) edge, accumulated through ages, seems to become instinctive in 
. the human race or is hereditarily bequeathed. The knowledge 
which the child acquires has to be taught him. After he learns 
the elementals from others he begins to use his organsof sight and 
hearing to add to his knowledge. What does this teach ? Simply 
that the lower animals are yet children, and to become learned 
like man, must be taught as diligently as he and from their in- 
fancy. If man has required 15,000 years to accumulate the sum 
total of knowledge of to-day, certainly tireless years must be spent 
with the lower species to advance their mentality to a state some- 
what equal to his own. It is obvious from the array of visible in- 
telligence in the modern lower animal that he can be taught much 
more that is known by man, together with its utility. 

How can the lower animal be taught? The best animals must 
first be separated from their kind, those showing the highest 
mentality mated with each other. Their offspring must be as 
carefully taught, as is the babe, such mere elements of knowledge 
as they are best enabled to acquire. The descendants through 
successive generations and through years, if necessary, must 
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receive the same diligent attention and teaching that has advanced 
the mentality of man. That the lower animal of himself has 
been unable to acquire knowledge by experience to such an extent 
as man is no reason why we should despair of his ultimate eman- 
cipation. Given the same training and advantages that man has 
ennobled himself with during the last several hundred years, and 
many lower animals would be endowed with much knowledge and 
its utility, and be able to converse with us. 

Shall the lower animal talk? If I have shown conclusively 
that many lower animals have knowledge above instinct, greater 
in extent than those men who are unlearned, then it is proof pre- 
sumptive that some method can be discovered by which they can 
communicate with us what they know. I have no method to offer. 
I shall be content to so present my data that those more familiar 
with the lower animals can effect the result. I will simply sug- 
gest that if some one of wealth will bequeath $100,000 to him 
who shall open communication with the lower animal world some 
dog, cat, or bird may, ere long, break the silence of ages, and 
teach his companions the method. In this article only simple 
facts, plainly obvious to all, have been advanced. The subject is 
so serious and humane in its import that a single psychological 
theory, or remark bordering on a hobby, or anything that reads 
like a new doctrine or ‘‘ ism,” or any attempt at philosophical de- 
ductions from the data advanced in connection with this, would 
ruin a good cause, and, perhaps, turn it to ridicule. Let those who 
have animals strive to advance their mental good, and eradicate 
their unconscious, indecent habits. A decent, well-bred lower 
animal is a far better citizen than an indecent, ill-mannered 


person. 


Wm. Hosea BALLov. 
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SENATOR JOHN SHERMAN. 


Tue Ohio Republican Convention on the 28th of July last, 
composed of 723 delegates representing all parts of the State, 
unanimously resolved, that they ‘‘ have just pride in the record 
and career of John Sherman . . asa statesman of fidelity, 
large experience, and great ability,” and that they respectfully pre- 
sent him ‘‘to the people of the United States as a candidate” for 
the Presidency, and will give him ‘our hearty and cordial sup- 
port.” The resolution does not present him because he was 
‘‘born” in the State, nor merely as *‘a favorite son,” but because 
‘* his career as a statesman began with the birth of the Republican 
party ; his genius and patriotism are stamped on the records of 
the party and the statutes and constitution of the country,” and 
because ‘* his nomination would be wise and judicious.” 

Ohio has never failed in securing the nomination and election 
of any of her citizens upon whom she “heartily and cordially 
united,” as she did upon Harrison, Hayes, and Garfield, and now 
does on Sherman. 

Political sagacity points to Sherman as a candidate who will 
avoid antagonisms, and have in more than a united party that 
popularity born of great qualities and great achievements. He 
has the availability which results from great ability, long experi- 
ence, practical conservative statesmanship, an intimate knowledge 
of all the interests of the country, a thorough acquaintance with 
the people and resources of every State, with the workings of our 
dual system of government in all departments, and in their rela- 
tions to each other and to foreign nations. He is available because 
he has the highest order of executive ability, is efficient and pro- 
found in all that fits a man to be President, and has a record 
unblemished, and integrity unassailed and unassailable. His 
popularity has stood the test without one failure. Though never 
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a Democrat, he was four times elected a Representative in Con- 
gress in a district always previously strongly Democratic. 

The result of Ohio elections has always been uncertain ; even 
during the war, in 1862, the Democrats elected a majority of 
Representatives in Congress. In all of the five legislative elec- 
tions with Mr. Sherman as a prospective candidate for Senator the 
Republican party carried the State, and he was elected. In other 
years Ohio went Democratic, and elected Thurman, Pendleton, 
and Payne as Senators. In 1883 many leading Republicans of 
Ohio insisted that Mr. Sherman should, as the most available citi- 
zen, leave his place in the Senate, to lead the Republican party 
to victory as a candidate for Governor; but other counsels pre- 
vailed, and Hoadly, the Democratic candidate, was elected. 

Mr. Sherman is now urged as a candidate for the Presidency, 
not by disparaging other eminent and good men, but because his 
greater services give him stronger claims and better fit him for 
the great office ; he can unite and solidify the Republican forces ; 
he can attract outside support, and so is the leading and most 
popular candidate mentioned. 

It is not possible to give all the reasons which prove this, but 
it will be shown that, with twelve different classes comprising 
all, he is an available candidate, and with most of them he is the 
most available. ‘‘ He is the only man in the United States Gov- 
ernment whose views on all questions of public affairs in extenso 
are obtainable in book form,” or otherwise. 

I. Mr. Sherman is available to secure the votes of laboring 
men. 

Many of our citizens engaged in mechanical industry in fac- 
tories, workshops, mines, in forests, and in labor in other forms 
have recently effected organizations, some of which seek to pro- 
mote their interests by separate political party action. A Presi- 
dential candidate in other respects acceptable, who can save the 
Republican party from disintegration at their hands, will be 
elected. Mr. Sherman will satisfy their just demands. Like 
other intelligent citizens, they can see that their rights and inter- 
ests must be intrusted to one of the two great parties. They 
want a public policy which will secure employment, just compen- 
sation, payment therefor in good money, and otherwise insure 
their well-being. No man in Congress has done more, and no 
candidate for the Presidency so much as Mr. Shermar ‘o secure 
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the enactment of protective tariff laws, the chief object of which 
is to give employment to labor, and by making a demand therefor 
to insure it a just reward. He has done more than any other to 
secure an abundant and good currency, to develop industries, to 
make a demand for and reward labor. His life, utterances, and 
public acts prove his sympathy with laboring men and devotion 
to their interests. Left fatherless at the tender age of six years 
he was thrown upon his own resources ; at fourteen years of age 
he became junior rodman on the Muskingum River improvement, 
and in this and other employments became inured to toil. 

He always speaks of the laboring man, ‘‘ whose reasonable de- 
mands ought always to be heard and always to be heeded.” 
In a recent speech he indorsed the policy which welcomes “ to 
our shores the well-disposed and the industrious immigrant,” yet 
urges Congress ‘‘to protect us from the inroad of the anarchist, 
the communist, the polygamist, the fugitive from justice, the 
insane, the dependent paupers, the criminal classes, contract 
labor in every form, and all others [Chinese] who seek our shores 
not to become a part of our citizenship, but to diminish the dig- 
nity and rewards of American workingmen.” 

He is earnestly in favor of the exclusion of Chinese laborers. 
He voted for the act of July 5th, 1884, for that purpose, and on 
April 29th, 1886, as Chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, reported to the Senate a bill amendatory of the Chinese 
acts, and made an able speech in favor of the exclusion. He 
voted for the act of July 1st, 1862, for Agricultural and Mechan- 
ical Colleges; the eight-hour law of June 28th, 1868 ; the act of 
May 18th, 1872, to prevent its evasion; the act of June 27th, 1884, 
to create the Bureau of Labor, and the joint resolution of August 
21st, 1886, as to prison labor. 

His position will enable him to carry doubtful States like 
New York, Connecticut, New Jersey, Indiana, and Nevada. 

Il. Mr. Sherman can carry more votes of colored citizens than 
any other candidate. 

His opposition to slavery extension antedates the organiza- 
tion of the Republican party. He has done as much if not more 
efficient service than any living statesman for human freedom, 
for equal civil and political rights, and for the intellectual and 
moral advancement of the colored race. 

The Missouri compromise was repealed in 1854 for the pur- 
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pose of carrying slavery into Kansas. Election frauds, intimida- 
tion, violence, and murder were among the means employed to 
secure this object. At the age of 31, Mr. Sherman was elected 
in a strong Democratic district a Representative to Congress 
pledged to freedom. He presided on the 13th of July, 1855, over 
the first Ohio Republican convention, which nominated Salmon 
P. Chase for Governor, and his speeches in the canvass aroused 
the enthusiasm of the friends of freedom throughout the nation. 

On the 20th of March, 1856, a committee was appointed by 
the House of Representatives to investigate the pro-slavery out- 
rages in Kansas, and Mr. Sherman, though in his first term, was 
placed on it. He wrote the able report made to the House July 
Ist, 1856. This—the first great document on the subject in Con- 
gress—secured, in its varied results, freedom to Kansas, and gave 
to the Republican party success in the election of 1860. He gave 
his potential influence in favor of all the great measures for free- 
dom, including the “‘ Wilmot proviso,” the act to abolish slavery 
in the District of Columbia, the proclamation of emancipation, 
the Thirteenth, Fourteenth, and Fifteenth Amendments to the 
Constitution, and the acts to carry them into effect. During the 
war he was among the first to advocate the enlistment of colored 
citizens as soldiers. 

In 1865 President Johnson attempted to reconstruct State 
governments in the South under proclamations denying to colored 
citizens the right to vote. Congress denied his power; the 
House passed a bill to reorganize loyal State governments ; Mr. 
Sherman offered a substitute which,-over the President’s veto, 
became the first reconstruction act of March 2d, 1867. Thus he 
became the author of the first act of Congress which gave colored 
citizens the right to vote. To this measure, its example and its 
fruits, and thus to Mr. Sherman, every colored citizen is in- 
debted for his right to vote. 

During the Ku Klux outrages on colored citizens, President 
Grant asked Congress to give him enlarged powers to protect 
them. For this purpose the ‘ Force Bill” was introduced into 
Congress in 1871, but was defeated. The colored citizens have 
never ceased to feel that they were abandoned to a cruel fate by 
the Republicans who aided the Democrats in defeating the bill. 
Mr. Sherman was their friend. 

He is now in advance of all others in demanding that “in 
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States where free orderly elections for representatives in Congress 

cannot be had, Congress should ” enact laws for elections with 
protection to citizens. 

He is ‘‘ in favor of aiding the States in the education of illit- 
erate children by liberal appropriations of public money” by 
Congress. 

In March last, while stopping at a hotel in Alabama whose 
proprietor would not permit colored citizens to call on him, he 
immediately left it, and went to one where he received them with 
the utmost courtesy. 

He can carry Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, and other States, all of which a candidate not acceptable 
to the colored citizens might lose. Give them Sherman, and 
they ‘‘ will preserve the jewel of liberty in the household of its 
friends.” 

III. Mr. Sherman will command the united support of the 
Republicans, and of many conservative Democrats in the South- 
ern States. 

A large body of men were in the Confederate service who ac- 
cept the results of the war, demand a ‘‘ free ballot and a fair 
count,” desire the animosities of the war to cease, and that the 
resources and industries of the South shall be developed. Senator 
Mahone is one of these, and he has declared in favor of Sherman, 
who, more than any other candidate, is satisfactory to this con- 
servative class. This results from his pacific utterances, from his 
prominence as an advocate of a protective tariff, and his conserva- 
tive character. 

In his recent Springfield (Illinois) speech he said : 


“I do not wish to utter one word to revive the animosities of the war, that 
was fought out manfully and bravely by the two contending parties, with such 
courage as to inspire the respect of each side for the other, and to its logical con- 
clusion of the complete success of the Union cause. All that I ask is that the 
defeated party will honorably fulfill the terms of their surrender, and that the 
results of the war may be respected and observed with honor by Confederates, and 
firmly, but with charity and kindness, by Union soldiers and citizens. For this 
I appeal alike to Confederate and Union soldiers, to the blue and the gray, so that 
when passion and prejudice disappear both sides will stand by each other in the im- 
provement and development of our great and united country.” 


It was because Mr. Sherman had made a special study of the 
means of developing the resources of the New South, by the pro- 
tection of industries, by opening new channels of trade and com- 
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merce with the American Republics and Brazil, by the protection 
of her citizens in all their rights, the education of her people, 
the growth of manufactories, and by peaceful relations among all 
the people, between all the States and with foreign nations, that 
the Legislature of Tennessee invited him to address that body, as 
he did March 24th, 1887, when he avowed all these purposes, alike 
beneficial to the South and to the great North, whose trade will 
be enlarged thereby. No such invitation has been extended by 
any State to any other candidate. 

His nomination means an end to the Democratic “solid 
South,” with Republican success in Virginia, West Virginia, and 
other Southern States. 

IV. Mr. Sherman, as tie author of currency, revenue, and pub- 
lic debt measures, and by their execution as Secretary of the 
Treasury, has rendered greater services on these subjects, and has 
more largely the confidence of business men, than any other can- 
didate. 

If it can be said that any one quality, more than any other, is 
required in a President for the next term, it is that he should be 
a great financier—not for one class, but for the benefit of all. 

The history of nations is largely that of war and finances. 
With a conservative President for the next term, war will not dis- 
turb business ; the great questions will be revenue and currency. 
The Government is collecting annually more than a hundred mill- 
ions in excess of public needs. A Democratic House has been 
unable to agree on any reduction. The next administration must 
revise our revenue system, treat with other nations as to silver, 
legislate on the subject of greenbacks, national bank notes, gold 
and silver certificates, the public debt, ete. Mr. Blaine has said 
that Mr. Sherman has “established a financial reputation not 
second to any man inour history.” This cannot be said of any 
other living statesman. 

The Republican party came into power March 4th, 1861, with 
civil war imminent. The treasury was bankrupt, the credit of the 
Government so low that 6 per cent. 20 year bonds sold at $89.10 
per $100. The total coin in the country was %214,000,000, 
total currency local bank paper $207,000,000, confessedly 
insecure and liable at all times to failure. The war came; 
it is officially shown it required an expenditure from July 
Ist, 1861, to June 30th, 1879, of $6,189,929,908. Our people 
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could give a million soldiers to save the Republic, but who among 
her great financiers could secure the legislation to raise this vast 
sum of money, and establish a new paper currency that could 
not fail? As member or chairman of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, Mr. Sherman was, more than any other, the author of 
the acts of Congress which secured these results, by customs 
duties, internal taxes, greenbacks, by loans on government bonds, 
under which the largest indebtedness was January 7th, 1866, 
$2,739,491,745, and the highest rate of interest 7 3-10 per cent., 
and by national bank acts which supplied the best currency the 
world ever saw, and by levying a tax of 10 per cent. on irrespon- 
sible local bank issues wiped them out. 

He was in like manner the author of the refunding acts by 
which three per cent. bonds have reached a premium ; the acts 
from time to time reducing internal and other taxation ; the acts 
relating to coinage, and those authorizing gold and silver certifi- 
cates constituting a part of our currency. 

Early in the war the local banks suspended specie payment. 
Mr. Sherman gave us the great resumption act of January 14th, 
1875, which brought resumption January Ist, 1879, and as Secre- 
tary of the Treasury he achieved the crowning success of perfect- 
ing the work of resumption, and of refunding the bonds at a lower 
rate of interest than ever before in our history. What have been 
the fruits ? Funds were raised to pay the vast expenditure men- 
tioned, the war was prosecuted to a successful issue, the credit of 
the Government was improved in the very agonies of flagrant war 
almost without the aid of foreign capital and in spite of foreign 
hostility, and now is better than that of any nation on the globe. 
The national banking system is better than the bank of England 
—better than any ever devised since the first banco in 1171. In 
this respect the statesmanship of Mr. Sherman exceeds that of all 
nations through the seven centuries succeeding. All these meas- 
ures were so wise, that our people grew in wealth even during the 
war as ever since, the only instance in the world’s history where 
such a result has been achieved under similar circumstances. 
After her wars with Napoleon, England resumed specie payment 
May Ist, 1821, under Sir Robert Peel’s act, after a suspension since 
1797. Peel’s resumption was accomplished by withdrawing nearly 
all the paper from circulation, resulting in the ruin of the debtor 
class and of most of the industries of the country. Mr. Sherman’s 
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resumption did not reduce the volume of the currency, and it was 
followed by prosperity, advancing from the day of its consumma- 
tion. 

And now we have an aggregate of coin and currency of 
$1,747,331,525, with revenues too abundant, and our national 
debt, exclusive of greenbacks and less available cash in the Treas- 
ury, only $908,788,275. The chief struggle with other nations is 
to obtain sufficient revenue, ours is to reduce it to the limit of 
our wants. The reduction of the public debt in England and 
France has been merely nominal for many years, and ultimate pay- 
ment if ever made is for the distant centuries ; the reduction of 
our debt is so rapid the only danger is it may come before we can 
adapt ourselves to the transition. 

In all the elements of great financial ability and achievements, 
Mr. Sherman has no superior in the world’s history. 

When financial questions present the great work of the next 
administration can any citizen doubt whether gratitude, duty, and 
interest do not require us to place at the helm the world’s greatest 
living financier ? Nominate him and every business man will 
feel secure. The Germans, distinguished for their advocacy of 
honest money, whether Republicans or Democrats, these and 
others will rally to his support. He can carry New York, New 
' Jersey, Connecticut, and other States which will make Republi- 
can success certain. Is it wise to hazard the result with any other 
candidate ? 

V. Mr. Sherman will command the support of those interested 
in the protection and increase of the American commercial 
marine. 

** Agriculture, manufactures, commerce, and navigation con- 
stitute the four pillars of our prosperity.” 

Mr. Sherman is in full sympathy with the policy of commer- 
cial development, by legislation and treaty stipulations. As 
early as March 7th, 1871, he introduced into the Senate ‘‘a bill to 
facilitate commerce between the United States and China and 
Japan and the countries of Asia.” On December 11th, 1883, he 
introduced a ‘‘ bill for the encouragement of closer commercial 
relationship, and in the interest and perpetuation of peace be- 
tween the United States and the Republics of Mexico, Central 
America, and the Empire of Brazil.” February 8th, 1886, he 
introduced another bill on the same subject. He is now chairman 
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of a joint committee of the two houses in regard to an exposi- 
tion proposed to be held in Washington for the purpose of more 
intimate relations with the South American States. He is also 
Chairman of the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, having 
charge of similar questions. 

The whole country is interested in the increase of our com- 
mercial marine to save the money we now pay to foreign ship- 
owners, to give employment to sailors, to build new shipyards, 
and thus give employment to men, and make a market for our 
agricultural products and the timber of our forests. 

VI. Mr. Sherman will command the cordial support of the 
soldiers. 

He took his seat in the Senate March 23d, 1861. The attack 
on Fort Sumter in April precipitated the war. In April he ten- 
dered his services to General Patterson with two Ohio regiments 
at Harrisburg, with which he served as aide-de-camp without pay 
until the extra session of Congress in July, after the adjournment 
of which, under the authority of Governor Dennison, he recruited, 
largely at his own expense, two regiments of infantry, a squadron 
of cavalry, and a battery of artillery comprising over two thou- 
sand three hundred men. When Congress met in December he 
intended to resign as Senator and offer his services in the army, 
but at the request of President Lincoln and Secretary Chase re- 
mained in the Senate to render greater services there. Without 
his financial achievements and those of his compeers the rebellion 
would never have been suppressed. Brave soldiers were the first 
great need, but without the ‘ sinews of war”—money—even they 
could not have saved the Republic. His financial measures fed, 
and clad, and paid, so far as money could pay, for their services, 
and has since paid their well-earned pensions. Before, and dur- 
ing the war, he was in constant correspondence with his brother, 
Gen. W. T. Sherman, and fully shared in his devotion to the 
Union. 

Mr. Sherman is in full accord with the soldiers in all they ask, 
Chief among their requests is that Congress will ‘‘ repeal the re- 
strictions limiting arrearages of pensions to applications made 
prior to July Ist, 1880, and allowing all persons to claim pensions 
from the date of disability, without respect to the time of filing 
their applications.” He declared himself in favor of this in a 
speech at Mt. Gilead, O., August 22d,1885, and made an earnest 
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speech for that purpose in the Senate, January 27th, 1887. He re- 
iterated the same purpose in his Wilmington, O., speech, Septem- 
ber 15th, 1887, and denounced the President’s vetoes of pension 
bills. OnJanuary 5th, 1887, he introduced a bill in the Senate to 
grant arrearages of pensions from date of disability to soldiers 
who lost a limb. He voted for the ‘‘ dependent pension bill,” and 
others which Cleveland vetoed. 

The soldiers have no truer friend, and but few with equal abil- 
ity to render them effective service. He voted for the law which 
requires a preference to be given to them in making appointments 
to office ; he faithfully executed it when Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, and, as President, would not permit its evasion, as under 
Cleveland’s administration. 

VII. Mr. Sherman has been longer in the public service, has 
larger experience in public affairs, and has rendered more valu- 
able public services than any other candidate. 

He was elected to Congress in October 1854, 1856, 1858, 1860, 
and served in the Thirty-fourth, Thirty-fifth and Thirty-sixth 
Congresses. Before he could enter on service in the Thirty-seventh 
Congress he was elected to the Senate in March, 1861, to which 
he was re-elected in 1866 and again in 1872. He resigned March 
5th, 1877, when he became Secretary of the Treasury, in which 
capacity he served to March 3d, 1881, and having been in the 
meantime re-elected to the Senate, was again re-elected in 1886 
for a term of six years commencing March 4th, 1887. He was 
elected December 7th, 1885, President of the Senate, thus becom- 
ing Vice-President; he resigned that office February 27th, 1887, 
and yet he remains a Senator. 

In the 36th Congress he came within a few votes of being 
elected Speaker of the House, but having declined he was 
recognized as the leader, and so made chairman of the Committee 
of Ways and Means, the most important committee of the House. 

Here is a continuous service of over thirty-three years, so 
varied in character as to familiarize this illustrious statesman 
with the Government in all its departments and relations. This 
period covers greater questions, greater events, and more stupen- 
dous achievements, than have been crowded into any other equal 
period of time. On all these his great research, learning, and 
ability have made him profoundly versed. In his final con- 
clusions he has never made a mistake on any public question. 
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In private employments the value of experience is recognized. 
He is the most popular applicant for such service who can per- 
form it best. The ‘‘sober second thought” of the people de- 
mands that the best equipped man for public office shall fill it. 
He who has rendered most and best public service has claims to 
office as a reward for merit. To deny the justice of this claim, 
or the obligations to recognize it, is to give effect to the fallacy 
that ‘* Republics are ungrateful.” 

VIII. Mr. Sherman will command the united support of all the 
Republican wool growers and draw a large support from Democrats. 

A million voters are flock owners,—one-twelfth of all the voters, 
—a political power the Republican party will not ignore, a power 
which holds the fate of other industries in their hands. They have 
a national and state associations, and “‘mean business.” A Re- 
publican candidate who has not been a pronounced friend of pro- 
tection to this industry may lose enough votes in doubtful States 
to insure his defeat. Of the flock owners, Indiana has 54,069 ; 
Virginia, 32,498 ; West Virginia, 30,909; California and other 
States large numbers. The wool growers can turn the scale in 
these States. Mr. Sherman has said and done more than any 
other candidate to secure protection to this industry. It had no 
sufficient protection until the tariff of 1867, agreed upon by 
wool growers and manufacturers, and satisfactory to both. 
Under this, it prospered. It had the successful support of Mr. 
Sherman in the Senate. 

And he condemned the ruling of the Treasury Department, 
which admitted at a duty of 2% cents per pound scoured clothing 
and combing wool under the false name of ‘‘ waste.” On Janu- 
ary 21st, 1884, the Senate passed a resolution introduced by him 
requiring a report on fradulent undervaluations on imported wool. 

IX. Mr. Sherman will command the support of the ** Civil 
Service Reformers.” 

In the Presidential election of 1884 there was a large class of 
intelligent citizens known as ‘* Civil Service Reformers,” some- 
times called ‘*‘ Mugwumps,” led by George William Curtis, Carl 
Schurz, and Henry Ward Beecher. They had been Republicans, 
and are yet, though they supported Mr. Cleveland, as Mr. Curtis 
has said, ‘‘ because as Governor of New York his course in sup- 
port of the reform movement was acceptable to the great body of 
the independent voters.” 
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Civil service reform was recommended by President Grant. 
Congress passed the Civil Service act of March 3d, 1871, for which 
Mr. Sherman voted. Mr. Curtis was chairman of the Commis- 
sion under it. President Hayes carried civil service reform farther 
than most of his predecessors. He was supported in this by Mr. 
Sherman, then in his Cabinet. As early as January 26th, 1869, he 
reported back to the Senate a bill to reorganize the Treasury De- 
partment, and offered a concurrent resolution, passed March 2d, 
1869, providing for a joint committee “‘to examine and report 
upon the expediency of reorganizing the civil service in the sev- 
eral departments,” and for ‘‘a more economical and efficient per- 
formance of the civil service.” On January 4th, 1871, he advocated 
Trumbull’s bill to prohibit members of Congress from interfering 
with appointments to office. 

He has not encountered antagonism from the civil service re- 
formers ; their opposition never has been aimed at him. His 
nomination would secure a vote which will insure success in New 
York. 

X. Mr. Sherman will command the solid support of the Re- 
publicans of the Pacific Coast and the mining regions. 

The people of California, Oregon, and Nevada are opposed to 
the admission of Chinese laborers. For some time their coming 
was not opposed, it was rather encouraged, until its injurious 
tendency was ascertained. Some eminent statesmen, fearing the 
effect on commerce of violating treaty stipulations with China, 
did not approve measures in Congress to restrict immigration 
until our treaties could be modified. Accordingly, two treaties 
were made with China,—one in relation to immigration, one 
commercial, which had the support of Mr. Sherman. He is 
earnestly opposed to such immigration. He voted for the act of 
July 5th, 1884, to prevent it. He subsequently reported back to 
the Senate another bill for the same purpose. 

Nevada and other States are largely interested in silver mining. 
The demonetization of silver, or a limitation in amount as to the 
legal tender quality of silver coin, would impair the value of sil- 
ver mines, diminish labor therein, and so the market furnished 
thereby. The debtor class would suffer by it, because it would 
enhance gold, the only remaining coin with which to pay debts. 
The same interests which require bi-metallic money here insist on 
treaty arrangements with other nations to preserve it there. 
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Demonetization in Europe would destroy foreign demand for sil- 
ver coin for which our people want a market. Mr. Sherman has 
always favered silver coinage and the preservation of its legal 
tender quality. His resumption act of January 14th, 1875, made 
it a legal tender. He made a speech in the Senate in favor of in- 
vestigating the complaint that the Assistant Treasurer at New 
Orleans declined to receive silver dollars and issue certificates 
therefor as required by law. He favored silver coins with suffi- 
cient metal therein to make their commercial value equal to gold 
coins of the same denomination. He favored the several interna- 
tional monetary conferences with foreign nations to retain bi-me- 
tallic money, and on December 9th, 1867, introduced a resolution 
into the Senate directing the Secretary of State to furnish the 
correspondence in respect to the international monetary confer- 
ence held in France in June and July, 1867. 

England is one of the nations which limits the legal tender 
capacity of silver to forty shillings. The result is, our silver 
coins as such will not buy products in that country. With a view 
to secure an international ratio Mr. Sherman, on the seventh day 
of January, 1876, introduced a resolution into the Senate, adopted 
June 7th, “proposing a convention to secure uniformity in 
coins and money between the United States and Great Britain.” 

XI. Mr. Sherman has been and is the earnest and efficient 
advocate of all the great purposes and measures of the Republican 
party. 

He gave his support to legislation declaring that “all natural- 
ized citizens . . . while in foreign countries . ._ shall re- 
ceive” the protection of our Government, thus asserting the right 
of expatriation, a right further protected by numerous treaties 
which he aided to ratify. His liberal opinions have drawn to him 
the confidence of Germans, and other naturalized citizens, whose 
right he has always upheld. He has been the earnest friend of 


- the homestead policy, and will receive the cordial support of the 


pioneers who have secured homes thereby. While favoring the 
policy of land grant aid for railroads in new States at the time 
when most needed, and conservative of all vested rights, he has 
**voted for the repeal of every grant where there has not been a 
substantial compliance or an active and reasonable effort to com- 
ply with the grant,” and he has long since favored the policy of 
making no further grants, but of reserving the lands for actual 
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settlers and of prohibiting sales for speculation. He has been the 
efficent advocate of internal improvements to build up ourinterior 
cities, and secure cheap transportation for farm products, for 
shippers of stock, of grain, and other commerce on all the great 
water-ways of the country. He has maintained that Congress 
should regulate railroad and water transportation of interstate 
commerce to secure the same great object. 

XII. Mr. Sherman can command more votes of the agricul- 
turists than any other candidate. 

He has supported all measures in Congress for the advance- 
ment of agricultural interests. 

He has favored all measures to make cheap transportation for 
stock and farm products. 

He is in advance of all great statesmen on one subject requir- 
ing attention. 

The Republican doctrine is, that those industries should be 
protected which by protection can be sufficiently developed to 
supply our wants. Such protection does not ultimately enhance 
the cost, because home competition has always secured products 
cheaper than imports. Protective duties on raw sugar have thus 
far failed to develop the cane sugar industry sufficiently to supply 
our wants, and the result is, that the duty on sugar is in some 
measure a tax on the consumer. The value of sugar and molasses 
imported in the fiscal year 1886 was $76,723,266, the duty col- 
lected $51,766,923 ; our annual consumption of foreign and do- 
mestic sugar is about 40 pounds per head of population. Thus 
we are paying large sums to other countries for sugar, and they 
buy but little of our products. The present duty on sugar, if 
continued, will for a time be an onerous tax on consumers, anG 
yet it would be unjust to the Louisiana and other planters who 
have invested money on the faith of protection to abandon them 
to destruction. Free trade in sugar with no inducement 
to increase our sugar product, would prevent the further de- 
velopment of cane sugar, and destroy the sorghum sugar and 
beet sugar industries, and the production of glucose from 
corn. Recent experiments in the new ‘‘diffusion process ” 
of extracting saccharine from sorghum, conducted at Fort Scott 
by Mr. Colman, the efficient Commissioner of Agriculture, show 
that 98 per cent of saccharine can now be extracted from sorghum 
and sugar cane, being 28 per cent. more than by former methods. 
VOL. CXLV,—NO. 372. 35 
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Mr. Sherman has said : 


‘** There should be a decided reduction in the tariff on sugar, and then a bounty 
should be paid on American sugar sufficiently generous to procure the production 
of all the sugar in the United States that our people may consume We have the 
best soil in the world for the sugar beet and sorghum cane, covering almost limit- 
less acres. We ought to produce all the sugar we consume, and we may reason- 
ably do so by a judicious tariff and liberal bounties to producers.” 


Mr. Sherman is emphatically the farmer’s candidate, a class of 
intelligent voters, comprising 54 per cent. of all, and whose in- 
dustry is the basis of all others. 

His nomination will insure success and restore the Government 
to the party which has a grander record than any that has lived 
since the adoption of the Constitution. 


A CHESTNUT BUR.* 


What it was called eight and thirty years ago was the Andover 
Fuss, and that is just what it is to-day. It has sturdily outlived 
a generation, and it shows no sign of decadence. We shall see the 
last of earth before earth will see the last of the Andover Fuss. 

It is lasting, because it is everlasting. Seeming only an 
ecclesiastical quarrel about an unpractical point, it is the succes- 
sive bursting of burs that marks the ripening of successive kernels 
of truth. And while the kernel must ripen, or the fruit of the 
tree of life fails, it must not be forgotten that the bur does good 
work in holding fast the precious seed till moved by the internal 
and eternal force to loosen its life-long grasp. 

But while there is the same old drama, the actors have changed 
parts. The villain of the last generation has become the hero of 
this. Professor Park was the Newman Smyth of 1849. Professor 
Park is gathering up the weeds and grass of 1849. He is now 
gathering up the weeds and grass and stones that were flung at 
him forty years ago, and shying them at Professor Smyth with as 
hearty a good will as if he did not know how they felt when they 
first hit, or how useless they were as an argument against the truth. 

Even the foolish men who edit newspapers and Reviews and 
think people are not interested in theology ; and the foolish pub- 
lic who give them reason to think so, to such a degree that every 
theological paper appearing from this pen may be considered as 
representing a fierce war and a bloody victory over an obstinate 
editorial foe, even they could not but be entertained and edified, 


*** The Andover Fuss : or, Dr. Woods versus Dr. Dana, on the Imputation of 
Heresy against Professor Park, Respecting the Doctrine of Original Sin.” Bos- 
ton : Tappan & Whittlemore. 1853. 

** A Review of Dr. Dana's Remonstrance of September, 1849. Boston: Press 
of Crocker & Brewster. 1853. 

“The Associate Creed of Andover Theological Seminary.” By Edwards A. 
Park. Boston: Rand, Avery & Co. 1883. 
**The Andover Trial.” Boston: Cupples, Upham & Co. 1887. 
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by reading these time-stained pamphlets. Exhumed from boxes 
beneath the eaves, they are still glittering with the sarcasm, moist 
with the tears, and red hot with the wrath evoked by the derelic- 
tions of Professor Park when he presided over the Seminary 
whose head has just been cut off, although it refuses to roll into 
the basket. Every charge of breach of trust, logical inconsist- 
ency, dangerous error brought against Professor Smyth to-day 
was brought against Professor Park forty years ago. All that is 
not appalling is amusing in the spectacle of this heretic of the 
last generation, absolutely forgetting those things which are be- 
hind and reaching forth unto the heretic of to-day with the same 
unwieldy old blunderbusses that fired their vain volleys at him. 
That it is a Holy War does not prevent the tactics from being 
grotesque. 

In their time, the old formulas did good service, but the world 
moves—moves in the evolution of religious truth just as really 
and rapidly as in the evolution of material truth. Flint and steel 
marked a momentous invention. The doctrine of election, in 
polities and in theology, wasa great advance over hereditary trans- 
mission of saving grace and sovereign power. But to take the 
doctrine of election out of hi-tory and present it to the world as 
a nugget of unrelated truth .. just as absurd as it would be to de- 
clare flint and steel the one divinely appointed method of kind- 
ling the domestic hearth. 

Then, as now, the piece of toughest resistance was the West- 
minster Catechism. ‘If there are words in the English language 
which can make anything plain,” protested the remonstrants 
against Professor Park in 1849, ‘the Founders have made plain 
and undeniable their intention that the doctrines of the Assembly’s 
Catechism, and no other, should be maintained, defended, and 
propagated through the instrumentality of their Seminary.” 
But, under Professor Park’s deft hand, original sin and other 
related doctrines prove to be an altogether different grist from 
that which came out of the Westminster hopper. Just as heretic 
Smyth is charged with the ‘“‘ stupendous crime” of breach of 
trust, the beloved Park aiding and abetting the charge, so did 
the world, the flesh, and the devil nag Professor Park in 1853. 
How can the Professor reconcile his position with the principles 
of moral integrity? On the one hand, distinct and explicit 
declarations of doctrinal belief, and pledges to teach in accord- 
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ance therewith, and, on the other hand, a course of teaching 
apparently contrary. There must rest a painful feeling of mis- 
giving, lest in his ardent love and pursuit of philosophical specu- 
lations he may have forgotten what is due to those high princi- 
ples of uprightness which ought so manifestly to govern all the 
professors in the Seminary that every question respecting it 
should be wholly precluded. 

Professor Park is of too large a nature to lay to heart little 
grievances of this sort. Volunteers never resent the petulant cry 
of ‘‘ foul” when Thistles lag astern. In his noble forgetfulness 
he now declares that if an official doubt of his allegiance to the 
Creed had ever been intimated, ‘‘ I should have regarded the intima- 
tion as an insult to me and asan implied charge of prevarication !” 

“T am afraid” said President Lincoln, to a friendly judge who 
was giving an account of his proceedings at the nominating con- 
vention, ‘‘ I am afraid, there, you prevaricated a little.” 

‘* Prevaricate !” cried the too ardent judge, ‘‘I lied like ” 

And beyond and above any crime charged upon Professor 
Smyth, this conservative of to-day but iconoclast of yesterday, 
was accused of having repeatedly stamped the articles that he 
rejected ‘‘ with ridicule and exposed them to public scorn.” And 
Iam afraid he did! Iam sure that when he saw the bur splitting 
it was not in him to press it together, but rather to join forces with 
the interior expanding truth and hasten its release by the keen 
thrusts of his playful and polished but powerful wit. 

On the face of it, those theological Forty-niners had Professor 
Park on the hip exactly as Professor Park has President Smyth 
on the hip now. Each alike had to avow on the day of his in- 
auguration, and, to prevent a subsequent breaking away, every 
five years thereafter, his faith in the Westminster Catechism. 

To prove Professor Park’s heresy, the remonstrants quoted 
from his sermons such words of wisdom and righteousness as 
make the yellow pages of my garret rubbish thrill with living fire. 
Why is Professor Park training in the old camp when his own 
words show that he belongs with the New Departure, falsely so 
called ? Newman Smyth, Dean Stanley, never struck a truer 
note, never gave a clearer exposition of the proper method of Bible 
interpretation and the common errors of exegesis than does 
Professor Park in these heretical and Heaven-taught sermons. 
Every page is crowded with insight, discrimination, the all-com- 
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pelling eloquence of lucidity. It is inexplicable that his opponents 
did not give in to their truth at once. It is inexplicable that 
pulpits should still be found preaching the dead and petrified 
method of interpretation when, for these forty years and more, 
Professor Park has been so illuminating the living way. It is a 
freak of nature that Professor Park himself, in his vigorous and 
magnificent age, should turn apon Professor Smyth for following 
in the footsteps of his splendid and stirring prime. 

Professor Park is the most brilliant as well as the most delight- 
ful man in the world. He is always brimming over with mischief 
—using the word ‘‘ for true heart, and not for harm.” It must be 
that as his work is well done he cannot help playing. Walking 
up and down the beautiful greenery wherein, like gems, are set 
his house and all the Saints’ houses and haunts of the Andover 
School of the Prophets, he spies Professor Smyth, remote, un- 
friended, melancholy, gliding out from the shadows of Brechan 
Hall ; and instantly grabs a wisp of “‘ speculations ” and handfuls 
of ‘‘ moral integrity ” and ‘‘ German rationalism ” and lets fly at 
him for pure fun, as who should say, ‘“‘See here, young man, if 
you think it is a fine thing to step into my shoes and be a pro- 
gressive theologian instead of a stationary one, take this—and 
this—and this, and see how you like it !” 

The Hon. Chauncey Depew has, in the most charming, that is, 
in his usual manner, announced himself to be of his mother’s 
faith. He could not do better, but if he will lay aside for a day 
the roar and bore of his trumpery railroads, and will read these 
four pamphlets, he will know more exactly what his mother was 
taught to believe, what she could not believe, what she did believe, 
and what it behooves him to believe, than, I suspect, he has yet 
discovered. He would then and thus certainly contribute more 
to our upbuilding in his holy faith, and there can be but one 
reason why he would not himself grow in grace—that he is already 
as graceful as theology can make him. 

Just as unprogressive theology casts longing glances back 
from the aggressive incursions of present thought to the good old 
times when Professor Park held fast the form of sound doctrine, 
so did the stationary of the last generation bemoan themselves 
for the Golden Age of the good Dr. Woods, when the Westmin- 
ster Catechism was in its glory of unquestioned supremacy. ‘The 
doctrine of Original Sin, including the personal guilt of each and 
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every individual of the human race, in all successive ages to the 
end of time for its commission ; and the just desert of and lia- 
bility to everlasting punishment in hell, by one and ail of the pos- 
terity of Adam, for their violation of the law of God, imputed to 
them as their own transgression, done by them in him, their ante- 
cedent representative and covenant head, this good old wholesale 
doctrine, not whittled down by reason, but officially guarded and 
transmitted by Professor Park’s model predecessor, Dr. Woods, 
this doctrine the remonstrants of 1849 declared to be the touch- 
stone of New England orthodoxy. No doubt a great host outside 
of New England orthodoxy will agree with them and gloat over it 
with unseemly mirth. 

But I, who gather within myself the strictness of eight gen- 
erations of New England orthodoxy, am justified therein by find- 
ing that Dr. Woods says nothing of the sort. Dr. Woods, so far 
from setting his hand and seal to such American irrationalism, left 
on record a theology worthy of his grandson, the late Rev. John 
Cotton Smith, beloved and lamented Rector of the Church of the 
Ascension in New York; worthy of the gracious presence and 
noble promise of his great-grandson, the youthful Rector of the 
Church of St. Peter in Beverly, Mass. ; worthy even of his great- 
great-grandson, the most reverend of all, John Cotton Smith, of 
the Church of the Holy Innocents, whose theology is yet unde- 
fined, but was certified by the Redeemer of the world as entitling 
him to the Kingdom of Heaven. 

Behold what Dr. Woods saith: ‘“‘ Every attempt which has 
been made to prove that God ever imputes to man any sinful dis- 
position or act which is not strictly his own has failed of success. 

I say, with the utmost frankness, that we are not entirely 
satisfied with the language used on this subject in the Assembly’s 
Catechism. Though we hold that Catechism, taken as a whole, 
in the highest estimation, we could not with a good conscience 
subscribe to every expression it contains in relation to the doctrine 
of Original Sin. Hence i is common for us, when we declare 
our assent to the Catechism, ¢o do it with an express or implied 
restriction. We receive the Catechism generally as containing 
asummary of the principles of Christianity. But that the sin- 
fulness of our natural fallen state consists, in any measure, in the 
guilt of Adam’s first sin is what we cannot admit.” And all the 
people said Amen ! 
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Here, then, we have the striking spectacle of a group of solid 
New England Christians conscientiously striving to oust Professor 
Smyth because he cannot keep step on the Creed with Professor 
Park; and we go back thirty years and find another group of saintly 
men trying just as hard to oust Professor Park, because he could 
not keep step with Dr. Woods on the Catechism, and we go back 
thence twenty years, and find that Dr. Woods made no pretence of 
keeping step at all. He made the march right loyally, but he de- 
liberately proclaimed from his mountain-top, the wide world over, 
that the Catechism was often out of time, and that he and his 
comrades made no scruple of marching to their own music. 

Professor Park finds that Professor Smyth has softened down 
the everlasting penalty of the creed into everlasting possibility, 
and Dr. Dana mourned that Professor Park had softened down the 
Original Sin of the catechism into a ‘‘series of intense expres- 
sions.” But Dr. Woods, to whom we are directed as the standard, 
made short work of both Creed and Catechism, and taught the 
common sense doctrine that Original Sin is the Sin that originates 
with every man. Why must Professor Smyth shut out all the 
light let in by Professor Park in the last generation, and by Dr. 
Woods in the preceding generation, and contract his pupils to the 
gray twilight of Westminster Abbey ? 

Professor Park says that it is because he only revolted against 
the ‘‘ summarily expressed ” doctrines of the Catechism, whereas 
Professor Smyth flies out from the traces on those doctrines 
as ‘particularly expressed” in the Creed. His statement is 
as convincing as William Lloyd Garrison’s avowal of fatherly 
impartiality when he used to declare that he loved all his children 
alike, especially Fanny! The great Professor balancing himself 
a tiptoe on that slender adverb and calling aloud to Orthodoxy 
and Heterodoxy to behold on what 


* A narrow neck of land 
Twixt two unbounded seas 7 stand !” 
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seems avery Blondin of acrobatic theology. But we of the weak and 
wicked world—no Blondins, but craving Eternal Life—must have 
the solid rock beneath our feet. And that Rock is Christ. Pre- 
sented to us under a thousand figures, he was in the beginning, 
is now and ever shall be, the Divine Word, the Redeeming Reason, 
God manifest in the flesh, reconciling the world to himself. 

HAMILTON, 


“ PRIMITIVE SIMPLICITY.” 


In the course of a conversation with one of the condemned 
Chicago anarchists, a gentleman who was induced by sympathy 
to visit their prison is said to have related the following little 
story : 


Visitor : * An uncle of mine had a good-sized farm once, with a considerable 
amount of waste land attached. Being a kindly old man, and widely known 
throughout the country, be was constantly subjected to all sorts of demands on bis 
chanty. One day a party of tramps came along, who asked for shelter, and, after 
taking as many into his house as it would hold, he stowed the rest away in bis 
barn.” 

ANARCHIST : “‘ Ant charget ‘em nuthin’ for their lotgins ¢” 

Visitor: ‘No, not a cent, and moreover he fed them with the best that he 
had.” 

ANARCHIST: (Shrewdly) “I guess it vasn’t long before some more of their 
frents came smellin’ along that same road, vas it ?” 

VistTor : “‘ It was not ; a fresh batch, strangely enough, arrived the very next 
day. As all the buildings were full, however, the old man told them they might 
gu down to the waste land and build themselves shanties, and he would feed them 
all as well as he could.” 

ANARCHIST : ** Mein Got, he was a ferry remarkable man. After that I guess 
be couldn’t keep dem off mit a club.” 

Vistror : ‘* He could scarcely have done so had he tried, for they continued 
toarrive io greater numbers every day. Because the best land, however, soon got 
taken up, and the sugar for the coffee would no longer go round, the last comers 
got very angry. They swore at the old man and abused him frightfully. They 
even proceeded to smash the windows in his house, and, not satisfied with that, 
they tried to burn down his barns, avd would attack his hired men whenever they 
could catch them alone about the place.” 

Anancuaist: ‘‘ They vas a mean, dirty pack. If I had been dot old man I'd 
haf fired them all out.” 

VisrTor: ‘‘ That is just what the old man was at last compelled to do.” 

AnakcuisT: “ Goot! But vot koint ot peoples vos these, anybow ?” 

Visitor: ‘* Well, I don’t wish to be personal, but it is supposed they were 
friends of yours.” 

ANARCHIST (Confusedly): ‘‘ Got in Himmel, frents of mine! But hold on, vot 
did you say the name of dot uncle of yours vas ?” 

Visrror : “I didn’t say, but down in the country where he lives he usually 
goes by the name of ‘ Uncle Sam.’” 


The doctrines of the Anarchist would seem scarcely worthy of 
notice were it not that they are gradually superseding all other 
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forms of Communism, and are attracting, by their radical nature, 
large numbers of even educated people in Europe. These are the 
tenets of the Nihilist, and for this faith pure women, talented 
men, and even children mount the gallows in Russia, or willingly 
suffer exile to the frozen steppes of Siberia. The Russian, the 
Bohemian, and the Pole come to these shores, if not permeated, 
at least tainted with the poison of Nihilism, and we have seen the 
terrible effects of these teachings amongst the unfortunate seven 
with whom this little sketch opens. 

Has the madness of these people any counterpart in history, or 
is it a rank growth special to our day ? Amongst early Christians, 
and indeed in all primitive religions, we find the idea of a reju- 
venation through destruction held as an article of faith : 


Dies ire, dies illa, 
Solvet seeclum in favilla. 


‘The idea of palingenesis,” says Laveleye, ‘‘ arose from the 
problem of evil. The just suffer, the wicked triumph. The be- 
lief that the world, fundamentally bad, must perish in flames in 
order to make way for a new heaven, is found in all religions.” 


**In Mazdeism, the successive cycles of the development of hu- 
manity on earth end in a general conflagration, followed by a 
universal renewal.” ‘‘In the Wolospa of the Eddas, the palin- 


genesis is conceived almost exactly as in our Gospels ;” while in 


the deluge of Noah we find the same belief, though the purifica- 
tion is through another element. 

** The revolutionists of our time,” continues Laveleye, speak- 
ing of the anarchists, ‘‘ reproduce the same train of reason- 
ing.” The only difference is that our Nihilists, for the most part 
denying the existence of a Deity, have to take the matter of de- 
struction into their own hands. 

Nevertheless, Anarchism has an intermediate stage in inter- 
nationalism, and to understand the former we must take a glance 
at the last. Internationalism seems to owe its birth to trades 
unionism, and got its first start, if not its name, from the Inter- 
national Exhibition of London in 1862, while Poland, Italy, 
France, Germany, and England, we are told, raised the munifi- 
cent sum of three pounds sterling to carry along the movement. 
By gradual stages Marx’s theories of a laxity of federal ties came 
to mean a “ collectivity” of the human family, like the Hauscom- 
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munionen, or groups of family communities in Servia and Croa- 
tia, where bands of men and women are seen working together in 
the fields to the music of the guzla. Surely a most charming 
picture, though what ‘‘ the guzla” may mean I can only trust to 
my imagination. 

Briefly, the aim and ultimate object of internationalism was to 
draw all nations into one vast trades union, but that the seeds of 
disruption were sown from the very start is shown by Hepworth 
Dixon in his secret ‘‘ History of the Internationale,” where he 
well describes the differences on the subject of nationality that 
sprang up. 

*«] want,” says the Frenchman, ‘to lay down true principles 
and to found a society in which eternal justice shall reign.” ‘As 
for me,” replies the Englishman, with stolid obtuseness, ‘‘ I care 
only for better wages and the nine-hour bill.” 

‘* What a sorry beast is this John Bull,” mutters the French- 
man,” raising his hands with a gesture of acute despair. ‘‘ No 
ideas, no syntheses, no imagination. He will never light the 
torch and lead the world. Sacre Dieu!” 

Now the transition of Internationalism into Nihilism is just 
here. The Nihilists, seeing the utter absurdity of having one 
state manage the conflicting interests of the world, thought to 
improve matters by having no management. Internationalism 
would have one state for all, the Anarchist would have no state 
for any, and if you look into it closely you will see that the last 
follows naturally from the first. For how could one government 
serve all the countries of the world, even as to the question 
of the location of its capital? There would have to be a 
head centre somewhere, and which capital city should have 
this privilege ? A capital fixed immutably in England might 
cause jealousy to America, and if New Guinea agreed to enter 
any such federation it would probably be only on the terms 
that the seat of empire should occasionaliy be within her 
domains. Would Ireland, having at last gained her Parlia- 
ment, suffer the seat of empire to be again transferred to London, 
or would France submit to having it in Berlin? Oh, says Marx, 
there would be government but no seat. This is equivalent to 
saying that the government would be on its legs ; and most likely, 
in order not to give offense, it would have to make good use of 
its legs in its earnest efforts to suit all countries, all climates, all 
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religions, by timely visits. One great principle would be illus- 
trated by such a government at all events ; namely, the principle 
of perpetual motion. It would indeed bear a striking resemblance 
to the government of one of the South American Republics, to 
which I have heard my uncle, the late John L. Stephens, was 
accredited as Minister. After three years of energetic pursuit he 
could never catch up with that government, and was obliged to 
return with his credentials in his pocket. 

But, says the Internationalist, again ready to meet this new 
difficulty, the government I propose would be an amorphous one, 
made up of amorphous or formless communes ; that is, a govern- 
ment having no arms, no seat, and no legs. If it has no legs 
this certainly settles the question about its rarid progress. But 
it seems to me that a government without a seat, without arms, 
and without legs, would have a pretty hard time of it in enforcing 
its decrees, and would be only too likely to suffer the disrespect- 
ful treatment an india rubber humpty-dumpty meets that is 
kicked over the floor by the playful child. 

Let me quote a few extracts from the pen of Jules Nos- 
tag, if only to show that the reductio ad absurdum is the best 
way to treat such absurdities: ‘* Fatherland,” says he, ‘‘is a 
phrase, a folly, that has only served for penning up human cattle 
in inclosures, where they may be shorn and bled.” ‘* Nations are 
brothers.” ‘‘ Nations, countries, are no longer more than 
words.” ‘* Nationality, the result of birth, is an evil.” 

Or let us look into the frenzied utterances of some of our own 
Anarchists. ‘‘ The stars and stripes are only fit for prison suits 
for officials, much better the red flag of universal brotherhood.” 
‘« Presidents are but unvarnished kings who keep alive the curse 
of nationality.” ‘‘ Open your eyes,” ‘‘ down with despots,” “‘ away 
with tyrants.” Can there be any greater display of insanity than 
this ? So far from national boundaries being a curse they have 
produced the very qualties we hold most dear in humanity. Ri- 
valry between nations has been the spur that has urged all nations 
forward and has placed them to-day above where they were one 
thousand years ago. Would America be as great but for her for- 
mer rivalry with England ? Our victories first inspired us with 
a feeling of self-reliance, and on self-reliance our prosperity has 
been built. Would Germany, without France as a rival, be as 
great as she is? Without emulation mankind goes backward ; 
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and so far from being pens for their people’s slaughter, boundary 
lines of nations are the hedges of their sanctity, the bulwarks of 
their traditions, and inspire as they protect their art, their litera- 
ture, their science, and their song. 

Is there an American that does not take pride in his country ? 
Is there any one so besotted as not to recognize what practical 
results have been attained by this very pride ? To show the world 
what we could do, has made us what we are, and the plow, the 
printing press, and the steam engine have been more than the 
sword the instruments of our advance. Arbitration daily tends 
to fix the sword the firmer in the scabbard ; but the same old 
emulation remains, nerving our horses on foreign race tracks to 
no less honorable efforts than in following the bugle call, and 
causing the mastership of the ocean to be contended for by pleasure 
boats instead of being bled and battled for by grim old Ironsides 
of war. This is the true internationalism ; the internationalism 
of friendly contest with rivalry minus blood. God preserve me 
from any other sort of internationalism, particularly from that 
tasteless, spiceless, flabby, hodge-podge that would merge me with 
a Zulu and would reduce all distinctive flavor till you couldn’t 
tell a Yankee from a Hottentot. 

Bakunin’s conception of internationalism has come to revolu- 
tionize the old. Bakunin would destroy government and civiliza- 
tion itself in order that a new condition of society might spring 
up on their ruins. In short, Bakunin is the political father of Mr. 
August Spies. Chaos, according to Mr. Spies, must be had 
recourse to before anything desirable can be obtained. All that 
modern civilization has taught us, all we hold most dear,—religion, 
science, family, marriage, and our laws,—must be destroyed in 
order that a return should be had to primitive simplicity as a basis 
for a new beginning. Rousseau had, indeed, the same idea, only 
it was confined to theory, and uttered rather as a lament than as 
an argument. ‘Science, art, and literature, are they not the 
agents of demoralization ?” he asks, and what is ‘‘ civilization but 
the source of all evils ?” ‘‘ In that case,” replied Voltaire, ‘‘ we must 
return to the woods and go down on all fours.” This is exactly 
what Bakunin would have us do. 

But suppose we did go back to the primitive simplicity of all 
fours, would our condition be improved? Primitive simplicity, 
by doing away with wealth, certainly diminishes inequality between 
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the rich and the poor, but leaves a harsher form of inequality, i.e., 
that between the weak and the strong. In early times, in the 
sweet simplicity of primitive society, the weaker were not only 
driven to the wall, were not only made slaves of by the stronger, 
but were also, what is worse, very frequently eaten. 

If Bakunin had really lived in the times he deems so perfect, 
unless he had been possessed of a stout arm, he would simply 
have been clubbed on the head by some brawnier savage, and 
served up for lunch. In primitive, or at least in barbaric society, 
the lines of caste are strictly drawn. There are cup-bearers, fly- 
catchers and ticklers, umbrella carriers, and any one familiar with 
Polynesian history will remember the Aahili-porters that walked 
beforethechief. Instead of courtiers, these are slaves ; and to have 
acombination of strength and cunning is to be king. Indeed, the 
very word king is derived from “can.” Unless the anarchist 
were king, he would have no liberty at all. For a word against 
the ruler he would suffer the extreme penalty of the law. And 
to that very civilization which he would destroy, he owes his im- 
munity in vaporing as he does. 

I once heard of a gentleman who had gained quite a reputation 
as a chess player by accidentally kicking the table when he found 
himself getting worsted, hoping that the next game would go 
more in his favor. This is the exact position of the anarchist as 
regards his desire to kick. But how, in the name of all the seven 
wonders, is he going to kick over the wide and strong table on 
which our civilization reposes ? We are not all pawns, nor are the 
supports on which we rely fragile or of wood. Blowing up a few 
policemen in Chicago, or even the carriage in which a Czar drives, 
wori’t destroy civilization. 

Bakunin, in his Revolutionary Catechism, says the ‘‘revolu- 
tionist is a man under a vow; he must be entirely absorbed in one 
single interest, one single thought, one single passion—destruction 
of society.” That is all very well as far as it goes, but to succeed 
in destroying society yon must have a vast organization—an or- 
ganization compared with which your anarchist societies are as 
naught. Trained armies must be employed, equipped, and thor- 
oughly disciplined. Would it not be hard to maintain this disci- 
pline when the object that called these armies into being was to 
destroy discipline ? Every country all over the world would have 
to be thoroughly overrun and subjugated by these bands, even to 
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those as inaccessible as Abyssinia ; otherwise a new phase of the 
old civilization might radiate therefrom. Who would command 
these expeditions ? How would they be fed, not so much during 
the devastation as afterwards, when all was destroyed ? Not only 
houses, cathedrals, monuments, but knowledge also, would have 
to be extirpated. The knowledge of how to make machinery, that 
competitor, that rival of human labor; the knowledge of how to 
make arms and gunpowder, that, at present, keep labor in subju- 
gation ; the knowledge of how to run printing presses, that now 
lyingly teach men that whatever now is at least is necessary if not 
morally right. All this must be destroyed, with every evidence 
that it once existed. Indeed, Bakunin loudly declaims against 
all information. ‘‘ Give no thought to this useless knowledge, in 
the name of which men try to tie your hands,” he says in his 
** Paroles addressées aux etudiants.” Again, “‘ Ignorance is 
holy and wholesome,” ‘‘' The student must leave the schools.” 
Granted this knowledge were destroyed ; however, memories of 
this knowledge weuld exist. Indeed, memories are germs that lie 
hid for generations to burst on the most unexpected occasion 
into life. With dead men alone would memories be safe? There- 
fore, to make a thorough extirpation we must destroy the workers 
themselves in all these various branches, and further submit to a 
long interregnum of chaos in order to allow time to bury in 
ohlivion the memories of any chance survivor, and so to prevent 
his communicating to any one else the secrets of a tyrannical 
past. 

But suppose that one of those distant communities should 
have refused to permit everything within its boundaries destroyed 
—some powerful, pig-headed, pig-tailed nation like the Chinese, for 
instance, that could rally some 350,000,000 people to its defense? 
France withstood the power of combined Europe in the last great 
’ revolution. Why might not China beat off all the hordes of 
anarchy in this second revolution? Then this nation, waiting 
till you had reduced yourselves through anarchy to the primitive 
conditions which you had craved, till you were luxuriating, as it 
were, in the sweet simplicity of ignorance, this nation, pig-tailed 
and pig-headed as they are, naturaily resenting, as pig-headed peo- 
ple will, the good that you had intended doing them, would swoop 
down upon you. Having relaxed into barbarism, being meta- 
phorically on “all fours,” you would be unable to resist them ; 
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and having voluntarily destroyed even the recollection of gun- 
powder, you would probably scamper off at the first discharge of 
their artillery on all fours into the woods. They would, how- 
ever, in all likelihood, capture you and lead you off to be sold, 
your sons into slavery, your daughters into harems, and yourself 
to some enterprising showman, who would probably exhibit you 
for the poor old fool that you were. 

Such is the whole course of history ; the weaker nation goes 
to the wall, aboriginal peoples give place to others a little more 
advanced, and if civilization were destroyed your condition would 
infallibly be worse than it is at present. But allow me to reas- 
sure society ; allow me to raise it from the depths of despair into 
which the horrors I have drawn will probably have plunged it. 
Society is not to be destroyed. It is not possible to destroy it, 
and its grand onward sweep will be no more affected by Bakunin 
and his company of anarchists than the waters of the Mississippi 
by a chorus of hysterical frogs croaking on the bank. 

Lioyp 8. Bryce. 
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SOME WAR LETTERS.* 


APMIRAL PORTER TO GENERAL SHERMAN, 


Some insight into the ‘‘no quarter” given by the irregular 
bands that attacked the colored camp at Milliken’s Bend is given 
in this private letter of Admiral Porter to Gen. Sherman. The 
** Cincinnati” referred to was one of our gunboats, sunk by the 
batteries in Vicksburg. 

“FLaG Suir ‘Diack Hawk,’ June 10, 1863. 
DEAR GENERAL: 

**L received yours in relation to the guard on board the ‘ Cincinnati,’ ard feel 
quite satisfied that po harm wiil happen to her. The officer in the tug did not 
rep rt matters right that nigbt. I had ler examined night before last to se if I 
could stop the holes in her, but the stench was so great in her magazine that the 
carpenter could not get down there. There are likely some dead bodies in ber. 
The ground about her is too muddy to work on in getting the guns out just now, 
but it will soon dry up, and when she is high and dry I think it better to throw up 
some earth around her to protect Ler, and with the addition of some cotton bales 
the rebels will not be able to burt her. I will watch her closely, and when we take 
Vicksburg we can soon launch her, 

** We had quite an affair here the other day. The excitement you saw was ow- 
ing toe gang of about 4.500 rebels attacking Miiliken’s Bend. The few trocps 
there behaved well until overpowered by pumbers, when they retreated to the 
water side under the protection of the ‘Choctaw’ and ‘ Lexington,’ when those 
two vessels set the rebels to scampering, with severe loss to them aud without get- 
ting a thing. 

“They did not know there was anv gunboat about. The rebels attacked 
Young’s Point, where there were no troops ; the gunboats were ready for them, 
aud shelled them away in short order. The rebels have no artillery and seem to 
be a miserable set of fellows, judging frum the specimens of kiiled Isaw. There 
were about eighty rebels laid out in the camps and trenches, and a number lying 
in the fiel’s killed by our shells. There were n>» wounded of any account ; no 
quarter seemed to be given by either side. 

‘** Pemberton sent over some women and children yesterday. They report the 
rebel soldiers as coming into their houses or caves and iaking the food trom the 
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children. I sent word to the commanding officer at the picket station to let no 
more come. Half their deserters are spies ; one that came into us jumped over- 
board on the way up and attempted tuescape toshore. He was retaken. I have 
ordered the captains to shoot all whoattempt to escape after they are recaptured. 

“TI received a letter from Captain Paimer, of the ‘ Hartford; he says that 
Banks received another severe repulse, and that he will not take Port Hudson the 
way be is goiug to work, though be has 30,000 menthere. In his first repulse he lost 
2,000 in killed and wounded, and the rebels made a sort e on his centre and drove 
him beck. He left a hole for them to get out off, but they declined taking advan- 
tage of the occasion. 

“ Hoping this rain will not interfere with your operations, . 

**T remain very truly yours, 
** Davin D. PORTER. 
‘* GENERAL SHERMAN,” 


THOSE WONDERFUL CIPHERS. 


It is all the fashion nowadays to believe that something Shake- 
speare did or did not write contains a cipher. The literary man 
who has not his own pet Baconian cipher or Shakespearian crypto- 
gram is a rara avis. As a rule, the more credulous the man 
is, the more his cipher will disclose to him. Thus, one ‘literary 
expert ” finds in the epitaph on Shakespeare’s tombstone a con- 
fession by Francis Bacon, in which that individual confesses to 
crimes which we know he never committed; and, by another in- 
vestigator, the plays are made to yield a history ef the reign of 
Elizabeth. 

A cipher, then, is a modern improvement which every brain 
should be furnished with, and as there is quite a variety of 
ciphers to choose from, I will content myself with displaying 
the general feature of each—in the order in which they were dis- 
covered—leaving the reader to determine for himself which one 
he will add to his literary equipment. 

Besides the four ciphers, which will be here presented, there 
are others which have been brought to public notice by the 
press ; but these latter are evidently written in jest and serve 
only ‘ to illustrate the vast capabilities of the human intellect, 
however vainly or preposterously employed.” I have restricted 
this article to those ciphers which have actually found believers 
and proselytes. 

But I may be pardoned if, before beginning the exposition of 
these literary curiosities, I call the attention of the reader to 
the earliest expression of doubt as to the authorship of Shake- 
speare’s plays. It is found in ‘‘ High Life Below Stairs,” a farce 
written by the Rev. James Townley, and first acted in Drury 
Lane in 1759. The dramatis persone in the dialogue are holding 
high carnival in the absence of the owners of the mansion, all, 
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except Av/fy, assuming the titles of their respective masters and 
mistresses : 

Lapy Bas: ‘I never read but one book.” 

Krrry : * What is it that your ladysbip is so fond of ¢” 

Lapy BaB: “Sbikspur. Did you vever read Siikspur ?” 

Sim Harry: “ [ never heard of it.” 

Krirty : “Sbikspur! Shikspur! Who wroteit ¢ No. 1 never read Shikspur.” 

Lapy Bas: ‘* Then you have an immense pleasure to come.” 

Duke: “Sbhikspur! Who wrote it ¢” 

Sim Who wrote it? Why Ben Jonson.” 

Duke: I remember, it was Kolly “ibdber.” 

Kitty: ** Well, then, [ll read it over one afternoon or other.” 

The reader will readily perceive from this quotation that the 
origin of the doubt about the authorship is very ancient. 

THE FIRST CIPHER. 


Although Delia Bacon, in 1852, proclaimed her discovery that 
the works of Shakespeare and of Bacon contained hidden writ- 
ings, yet she did not then explain to the world just how those 
hidden writings were to be read. Undoubtedly she intended— 
and, indeed, she partly promised—to furnish a method of de- 
ciphering those secret communications, but her insanity prevent- 
ed. However, the work which she left uncompleted was undertaken 
by Mrs. C. F. A. Windle, who, in 1881 and 1882, gave her discov- 
eries to the world in a book entitled, ‘* The Discovery and Opening 
of the Cipher of Francis Bacon, Lord Verulam, alike in his 
prose writings and in the ‘ Shakespeare’ dramas, proving him the 
author of the dramas.” 

That now famous passage about the art of ciphers in the 
**De Augmentis Scientiarum ” did not, of course, pass unnoticed, 
and, adding to this the idea of allegory, Mrs. Windle obtained a 
cipher which is extremely ingenious, and, perhaps, hardly less 
interesting. It is cabalistic, it is biliteral, it has a Biblical aspect, 
it is prophetic, it is under a spell, it is commodions, it is adroit, 
and it is altogether the most extraordinary specimen of vagary 
that the curious could wish to puzzle over. The Astor Library 
possesses a copy of this work, but, as it is quite rare, | may be 
permitted to quote somewhat from it. 

A specimen of Mrs. Windle’s literary style is found in the 
dedication to the trustees of the British Museum, which is as 
follows : 


‘‘GrntLemMen: It is mine—on bebalf of the Annals of Great Britain and of 
the pride vi tue reiga of her Majesty, Queen Victoria, as weil as the glory of this 
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new era which it marks forall nations and for the whole civilized world—herewith 
most respectfully to tender to you, as guardians of the British special archives, 
this report of my discovery and opening of a Cipher in the works of your hitherto 
egregiously misconceived but still highly illustrious countryman Francis Bacon, 
Lord Verulam. I have found that this cipher was employed by Lord Verulam for 
the purpose of his identification uitimately with the Supernal Volume of Dramas, 
which it was the whole object of his being, during the last twenty or more years 
of his life to perfecc and transmit as his testimonial and memorial of all tirme— 
that ‘ Ariel’—as in the cipher he has designated its title—which now, in the full- 
ness of to-day, springs on golden wings from the encrusting chrysalis of the mask 
of Shakespeare and mounts towards its infinite empyrean,” ete., etc. 


The Cipher which Mrs. Windle discovered she claims to have 
found in the ‘‘ De Augmentis.” It is ‘‘ a writing in the received 
manner” which ‘* no way obstructs the manner of pronunciation,” 
but which, to the discerner, suggests something hidden. She 
took certain sentences from the ‘‘ De Augmentis” and deciphered 
them as follows : 


“A Conclusion on the true Deliberative. 

** A. conclude you on the true; deliver A. to live. 

* Corollary on an Exact Division. 

** Carol Ariel; annex art to D.; visi on. 

** A Prepossession against an Inveterate Opinion. 

“T prepossess you on A.; gain is ’t, and invite her to A. to"t; open you on.” 


From Bacon’s letters she also takes sentences and deciphers 
them, even in the addresses: thus, one of them, To the Most 
Reverend and Learned William Rawley, D. D., becomes ** Must 
reverence and learn it; William rawlie, dead he,” and then, 
‘*Must revere end and lore in ’t; William rare lie; deed ye.” 

The title to each play has a catch or refrain. These are meant, 
says Mrs. Windle, ‘‘to be suggestive of the spirit presence of the 
author, and they must necessarily be adopted to more or fewer 
changes, according to the measure of the mind and ear to which 
they address themselves. To attempt to limit them, either in 
sound or sense, would be to materialize them and entirely to lose 
the ideal and supersensuous effect which belongs to them.” The 
catch to Othello is: 


tale oh! I tell, oh! 
Oh, dell, oh! What wail, oh! 
Oh, bill, oh ! What willow ! 
Woat bell, oh ! What will, oh! 
At will, oh! At well, ob! 
I dwell, oh !” 
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Titus Andronicus has this catch : 


**Tie tus, and drone accuse ; 
Tie tus, and drown a curse; 
Tie t’us, and drum ihe news.” 


The Merchant of Venice becomes : 


** Marchant of Venus. 
Merry chant of Vine uso, 
More chant to win us.” 


All the characters of the plays have their attendant meanings. 
Desdemona goes with ‘‘ A Demon A.” Cyprus means ‘ Cipher 
us,” *‘ Sigh for us,” and ‘* gives the information of a cipher in the 
dramas, with appeal to unfold it, so as to elicit sympathy on the 
disclosure.” Lavinia represents ‘‘ Bacon’s muse, and the loss of 
her arms and tongue signifies its crippling by the fact that in per- 
mitting the publication of the Venus and Adonis with the con- 
struction it must receive, he had rendered it impracticable for 
him, in consistency with his personal respect, to issue his future 
poetical compositions in his own name.” 

These may be called the tools or cues with which Mrs. Windle 
evidently expected to work out an elaborate history of Bacon’s 


life ; but, unfortunately, too close application and study of the 
subject unbalanced her mind and she became insane. But to her 
belongs whatever credit is due to the first cipher discoverer. 

It is curious to note that both Miss Delia Bacon and Mrs. 
Windle claimed to have been dominated by the spirit of Francis 
Bacon while engaged in their discoveries, 


THE SECOND CIPHER, 


Second in point of time is the cipher discovered by Ignatius 
Donnelly. We know only a very little of what this cipher is, and 
until the appearance of the book which Mr. Donnelly promises, 
our main sources of information about it are the NortH AmeEri- 
cAN Review and the New York World. So far as their con- 
tributors have explained it to us, the cipher is read by multiply- 
ing the number of the page by the number of italicized words on 
that page, the product giving the number of the word on that or 
some other page. It is manifestly unfair to judge of this cipher 
from the very imperfect information we yet possess, but we 
should remember that Mr. Donnelly finds his cipher only in one 
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special edition of Shakespeare’s plays—the Folio of 1623—and 
that the pagings of the copies of the Folio now in existence, and 
known to be authentic, differ in several cases very considerably 
one from another. 

When a cipher is presented to us for examination, or that we 
may believe in it, we shvuld not only examine into its construc- 
tion, but we should also criticise the story which it unfolds, and 
see if this tells us anything that we do not already know, or is 
sufficiently important to justify its record in a complex cipher ; 
and we should inquire, moreover, if the character of the disclos- 
ure is such as we should naturally expect of the reputed writer. 

These rules we cannot now apply to the Donnelly cipher—we 
must wait till his book comes out—but we can apply them to the 
third and fourth ciphers, to which I now proceed. 


THE THIRD CIPHER, 


The third cipher is the invention of Mr. Herbert J. Browne. 
He is the first to have found a cryptogram in the epitaph on the 
stone of Shakespeare’s grave. ‘The cryptographic sentence which 
he finds is : 


“ Francis Bacon wrote Shakespeare's plays. 
SMAXPEARE ;” 


And the epitaph from which he extracts this is the one given 
by Halliwell and Richard Grant White, although Mr. Browne’s 
more immediate authority is a tracing or rubbing of the stone. 
We shall have occasion to speak of this epitaph further on. 

The method by which Mr. Browne extracts this cryptographic 
sentence is, so far as I can gather from his book, as follows: All 
the letiers of the epitaph are numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, etc., consec- 
utively from the beginning, the double letters being taken both as 
one and as two letters. All the letters of the cryptographic sen- 
tence are similarly numbered, from the beginning, from the end, 
and from the letter s in the word Plays. Two alphabets are used 
in the solution, one beginning with A and the other with O. 
These letters and figures are Mr. Browne's tools. He has two 
sets of letters and at least three sets of figures, and by putting 
these in various combinations, adding, subtracting, multiplying 
and dividing, ‘‘as the exigencies of the count may demand,” he 
gets his sentence: ‘‘ Francis Bacon wrote Shakespeare’s Plays. 
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Shaxpeare.” There seems to be, however, no reason why sub- 
stantially the same method would not produce from the epitaph 
the sentence: ‘‘ Shaxpeare wrote Shakespeare’s Plays. Francis 
Bacon ;” nor why it should not also yield ‘‘Shaxpeare wrote 
Francis Bacon’s Plays. Shakespeare.” A cipher that can be read 
all ways is not, of course, the best evidence, but, at least, it may 
be taken for all that it is worth. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 


THE FOURTH CIPHER. 


To Mr. Hugh Black belongs the credit of discovering the 
fourth cipher, found in the epitaph on Shakespeare’s gravestone. 
And Mr. Edward Gordon Clarke must be credited with having 
extended and amplified the ideas of Mr. Black until a biography 
of the entire life of Shakespeare and some very curious informa- 
tion about Francis Bacon are discovered. 

Some little while ago it became necessary for me to determine 
exactly what the inscription on Shakespeare’s gravestone was. 
To my surprise I found that there was a very considerable differ- 
ence in the fac-similes given by Shakespearian authorities. Thus 
Richard Grant White and James O. Halliwell give one form as 
fac-similes. George Russell French gives a fac-simile closely 
approximating those of White and Halliwell, yet differing in 
some particulars. In the various editions of Charles Knight’s 
works the epitaph is variously given, but in one of these it is rep- 
resented with a curious arrangement of big letters and hyphens— 
and this, though it is absolutely lacking of any proof of authen- 
ticity, is the one on which Messrs. Black and Clark have based 
their discoveries. 

The readers of the Nontu AMERICAN Review are already 
conversant with this fourth cipher, and its details need not now 
be specified. Like all the other ciphers, it was suggested by 
the now famous first chapter in the sixth book of the “*De Aug- 
mentis,” where Bacon gives a biliteral cipher which he claims to 
have invented in his youth in Paris. 

In a letter dated June 30th, 1622, Bacon speaks of the “De 
Augmentis Scientiarum ” as a work already in the hands of the 
translators, and likely to be finished by theend of thesummer. It 
was not, however, published until the next year (1623), and the delay 
in publication has always been supposed to be owing to Bacon’s age 
and infirmities and the fact that his income was barely sufficient 
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for him to live upon. In those days, it cost considerable money 
to publish a book. I have made this seeming digression because 
the first edition of the ‘‘ De Augmentis” is, after all, the only 
authority from which we can learn exactly what Bacon had to 
say about ciphers ; and because an examination of that edition, 
or any reproduction of it, will show that Bacon had not the 
slightest thought of basing any cipher whatsoever upon Roman 
letters, or italic letters, or big letters, or little letters. Big and 
little, Roman and italic types were in constant use in Bacon’s 
day, yet Bacon, poor as he was, went to the expense of having 
special characters representing handwritingcut on wood, the only 
distinction between the letters being loops or flourishes. The idea 
of using types belonging to different founts to show the distine- 
tion between the two sets of characters originated long after 
Bacon’s death, and was a device of translators and publishers to 
save the expense of reproducing the engravings of the original 
edition of 1623. 

Mr. Donnelly, Mr. Browne, Mr. Black and Mr. Clark have 
all been putting into Bacon’s book words that Bacon never wrote 
and ideas that he probably never entertained, but which origin- 
ated with the ‘literary experts” of modern publishers. Upon 
these false premises they base their discoveries and theories. 

When we look for a cipher revelation from Francis Bacon we 
should naturally expect to find something worthy of his genius 
and in literary merit equal, at least, to the works that bear his 
name; but all his pretended communications are (with the one ex- 
ception of the claim to the authorship of Shakespeare’s works) 
utterly unimportant, frivolous and trifling. Indeed, Mr. Clark 
makes Bacon confess to crimes that we know he never committed ; 
that is, that he was an embracer. Now embracer is the legal 
term for one who commits embracery, and embracery is the crime 
of bribing, coercing or corrupting a jury. The bribery ofa judge 
or a court ofiicer is not embracery, and never was. The term al- 
ways has been and is to this day restricted in its application to an 
offense against the freedom and purity of a jury and a jury only. 
From Thomas Littleton to Sir Edward Coke, and from him to 
the latest of law dictionary and digest makers, the term embracery 
has meant one and the same thing, and there never could be an 
embracer without a jury. Now, Bacon was an expert lawyer and 
it is utterly impossible that he would have used the term em- 
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bracer as applicable to himself. He was a judge, the highest 
judicial dignitary of the realm, and he took bribes, but he never 
tampered with a jury. Embracery is not and never was, as Mr. 
Clark states, ‘‘ the old legal term for judicial corruption,” nor has 
Lord Bacon ever ‘‘ come down in history as an ‘ Embracor.’ ” 

But Mr. Clark is not content with imputing the crime of em- 
bracery to Bacon; he goes further and makes him out to be a 
**radical” and ‘‘ radical ladder.” But the word radical had in 
Bacon’s time no such meaning as it has now. ‘Then it was purely 
a scientific word used in the arts and sciences. It did not acquire 
any political significance or use, such as Mr. Clark imputes to it, 
until Bacon—and also the great lexicographer, Dr. Samuel John- 
son—had long been dead. 

Mr. Clark calls himself a “literary expert,” but his expert- 
ness leads him to find altogether too much ; and those of us who 
have read Bacon and admired his writings may be pardoned if we 
think that such cipher discoveries as these which Mr. Clark makes 
are revelations of Mr. Clark’s enthusiasm rather than of Bacon’s 
criminality or prophetic power. 

But Bacon was guilty—not of embracery, but of a literary pla- 
giarism, which is of interest just at this time. He says in that 
famous first chapter of the sixth book of the ‘‘ De Augmentis”: 


“Ut vero suspicio omnis absit, aliud inventum subjiciemus, quod certe cum 
advlescentuli essemus Parisiis excogitaviinus; nec etiam adhuc visa nobis res 
digna est quae pereat.” ; 

** But to prevent all suspicion, we shall here annex a cipher (or invention) o' 
our own, which we devised in Paris in our youth; which still seems to me worthy 
of preservation.” 


The cheap edition relied on by Mr. Clark leaves out entirely 
the last clause; not an important omission indeed, but sufficient 
to show that cheap editions are not always trustworthy. 

Now, in point of fact, this very cipher which Bacon claimed 
as original with himself, is found described in two books, the first 
written by Porta and first printed in 1563 (when Bacon was three 
years old) and reprinted in Strasbourg in 1606, and the second 
written by de Vigenere, and published in Paris in 1587. It is 
certainly amusing to know that the Baconian rebus-mongers are 
using a plagiarized cipher to steal away Shakespeare’s reputation. 

Such are the four ciphers from which the reader may make a 
choice. ArTHuR DupLry VINTON. 


{ 


ENGLISH TAXATION IN AMERICA. 


A SPEAKER at one of the recent meetings held in New York 
City to collect money for the Irish Parliamentary Fund said that 
the tax which the fathers of the Republic denied to England 
when they threw the tea into Boston harbor she has been collect- 
ing ever since by the indirect taxes Irish landlordism has imposed 
on one of our most important industrial classes. The point he 
thus made is one that seems to escape the notice of most Ameri- 
can sympathizers with the Irish cause. It is an economic truth 
that ought to arouse the attention of all patriotic Americans. 

‘Trish landlordism,” says another writer dealing with this 
topic, ‘‘ works like the darkey’s coon trap, that ‘cotched ‘im a 
comin’ and cotched ’im a goin’.’. The Irish landlord first robs the 
old people of the fruits of their toil, by an impossible rent, and 
then forces the young people off to America, to make up, under 
our more favorable surroundings, what is necessary to meet the 
exactions the soil of Ireland refuses any longer to yield. They 
thus profit, in a double way, by emigration, and have the energies 
of the Irish race, on both sides of the Atlantic, employed for 
their behoof.” 

This is no rhetorical exaggeration, but a plain, everyday mat- 
ter of fact ; for which one late instance will serve as a sufficient 
example. In the New York World of August 25th, 1887, there 
appeared the following news item : 


** During William O’Brien’s tour tbrough Canada he had no such harrowing 
tale of Lord Lansdowne’s cruelty to tell as that related yesterday in the office of 
Father Riordan, in Castle Garden, by Timothy Sullivan, of Bonane, near Ken- 
mare, County Kerry, Ireland. Sullivan called at the Mission of Our Lady of the 
Rosary to request PAther Riordan to send home $25, which represented Sullivan’s 
earnings since he came to this country six weeks ago. His father, Daniel, was 
evicted some months ego by Lord Lansdowne’s order. With his four little chil- 
dren ke was compelled to sleep in the open air. and every penuy he could scrape 
together was used in paying Tim’s passage to this country with the hope that his 
labors here would be sufficiently remunerative to regain the farm. About six 
weeks ago Daniel, driven to desperation, entered the land from which he had been 
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evicted, for the purpose of taking with him enough vezetables to feed bis hungry 
children, For this he was arrestea, convicted, and sentenced to one month's im- 
prisonment at hard labor, Tim is afraid that his brothers and sisters are sow 
starving. He is working with a farmer at Flatlands, L. 1, where he is earning 
only $18 monih.” 

It is often asked, Why do not the Irish settle down quietly and 
peacefully here, like their fellow-emigrants from Germany or 
Scandinavia, and not be a continual source of political and social 
trouble to their American-born fellow citizens, and of unrest and 
unsatisfied ambitions to themselves? The answer is contained 
in the pathetic story of the Kerry peasant. 

From May, 1851, when the official figures of the great Irish 
exodus first began to be collected, to the end of July, 1887, 
according to the statistics of the English Registrar-General, 
there have emigrated from Ireland, in round numbers, 3,169,500 
persons, the majority of whom came to the United States. The 
proportion can be judged from the figures of the first seven 
months of the present year, during which time, of the 55,338 
persons who emigrated from Ireland 49,830 came here. The 
most of these were victims of Irish landlordism, and were the 
flower of the youth and vigor of an industrious, hard-working 
people—the most profitable and desirable class of citizens any 
country could have. But, though all admit that they have 
become one of the most important parts of our social fabric, yet 
the Republic has never been able to reap the full measure of their 
energies, because, unlike the men of other nationalities, they 
were never free from the annoyances, unrest, and direct loss that 
the reflex action of the rack-renting Irish land system imposes 
upon their industry and labor here. 

A familiar taunt in the English press is the sneer that Irish 
agitation lives on the savings of American servant girls. There is 
a very judicious silence kept over the indisputable fact that it is 
the Irish landlords, not the agitators, who have been living on the 
money wrung from the servant girls and servant men of America. 
Thousands among the readers of the NortH AMERICAN REVIEW 
can bear personal testimony how the toilers in their employment 
labor, month after month, and year after year, only to send 
across the Atlantic, like the Kerry peasant, the bulk of their earn- 
ings. One of the most common things in our brokers’ offices and 
in many savings banks is the sign: ‘‘ Sight drafts for £1 and up- 
wards on the Bank of Ireland for sale here.” How few stop 
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to think that those words—you never see them written of any 
other nation—-are a eulogy as trumpet tongued of the fidelity and 
generosity of the Irish exiles to their kin beyond the sea, as they 
are unprofitable to American progress and industry. The figures 
of the tax Irish landlordism has thus wrung as tribute from 
American toilers are startling when considered in bulk. One hun- 
dred millions of dollars would scarcely cover the drain from 1848 
to the present time. T. M. Healy, M. P., in his ‘* Why there is 
an Irish Land Question,” says : 

“ During the famine period, the exiled Irish in America sent over large sums 
to their friends at home, most of which, it may be presumed, went into the land- 
lords’ pockets to pay the rent. The fo'lowing statement.of sums remitted by emi- 
grants in America to their families in Ireland, through bunkers alone, exclusive 
of money sent privately, was printed by order of Parliament : 

During 1848... £460,180 
540,619 


957 ,CS7 
990.811 


** Between 1845 and 1864 the Irish emigrants had sent back to 
Ireland upwards of £13,000,000,” says Lord Dufferin’s ** Irish 
Emigration and Tenure of Land in Ireland.” 

The Irish Emigrant Society of New York, since it was started 
in 1841, has transmitted to Ireland over three millions of pounds 
sterling, mostly in small drafts, more than the majority of its 
customers being Irish servant girls. This, though the principal 
agent for financial exchanges of this character, is only one of the 
many that exist in Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, San Francisco, 
and other centres, where there is a large Irish American popula- 
tion. Chief Justice Charles P. Daly, who was chairman of the 
New York Irish Relief Committee in 1846-47, at a meeting for a 
similar purpose, held in the Astor House, in 1862, stated that he 
had traced, through the New York public and private“ agencies 
for the remission of money to Ireland, no less than five millions 
of dollars sent from this city up to that date, and of the remit- 
tances included in that sum not one exceeded five pounds in 
amount, the majority being for sums of two pounds and one pound, 
clearly showing this immense sum was drawn directly from the 
scanty earnings of the most hard-working and poorest paid class 
of our industrial masses. These cold statistical figures, always 
in arrear, much understate the love-tax that landlord greed 
has filched through the pressure it has exerted on the sore hearts 
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of the Irish exiles in America. <A well-worn line in the press 
accounts of the recent harrowing evictions in Ireland is the state- 
ment that the rents were faithfully paid ‘‘ until the remittances 
from America failed.” 

The hardest fact in all this sad story is the certainty that the 
heroic sacrifices of the Irish-American toilers fail to achieve 
the object for which they strive. The Irish tenants are as badly 
off as ever they were, and have benefited little by these great 
sums cf money that were almost immediately devoured by the 
rapacious appetite of landlordism, to be spent, for the most part, 
in riot and pleasure by the absentees in England or on the Con- 
tinent. No repugnance was ever feit by Irish landlords over 
accepting money coming from such a source, nor did their allies 
of the English press ever deride the tribute or the class whence 
it came. It is only when, exasperated at the continued injustice 
and cruelty of the age-old tyranny, the Irish exiles add the addi- 
tional tax on their industries of a contribution to political organ- 
izations founded to put an end to the evil under which their 
brethren in Ireland have groaned so long, that the English land- 
lord organs come forward with their sneers about the ‘ money of 
the Irish servant girls of America.” 

The sums sent over to Ireland by patriotic political organ- 
izations are but trifles when compared to the amounts that yea 
after year have been remitted privately by emigrants in America 
to their families in Ireland. At the conference in Dublin, on 
October 17th, 1882, Patrick Egan, in resigning his position as 
Treasurer of the Irish National League, stated that from October, 
1879, up to that date, there had passed through his hands for the 
various Irish National funds the sum of $1,224,100. 

At the last convention of the Irish National League of Am- 
erica, held at Chicago, in August, 1886, the General Treasurer of 
the organization acknowledged the receipt—in the two years from 
August 15th, 1884, to Angust 19th, 1886—of the sum of $363,- 
508. At the previous convention of the same bedy, held in Bos- 
ton in August, 1884, the financial statement showed the receipt, 
from May Ist, 1883, to August 11th, 1884, of $40,076. At the 
convention in Philadelphia, in April, 1883, the treasurer showed 
that his remittances to Ireland during a little over two years pre- 
viously had been $210,531.76. During seven years therefore 
American industry had been taxed by Irish agitation in the vast 
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sum of #614,415, every penny of which was lost to American com- 
mercial interests. 

This was only one leak, however. During the same period 
there had been contributions sent over through the New York 
Irish Parliamentary Fund (the ‘‘ Hoffman House Committee”) to 
the amount of $137,000; through the Brooklyn and other similar 
committees of the Irish Parliamentary Fund, say $40,000; the 
** Parnell Testimonial” $30,212; the “A. M. Sullivan Testi- 
monial ” $6,000, and various other items that would foot up an- 
other total of at least $300,000, and make a round million con- 
tributed in public Irish funds in the past seven years. This year, 
although there has been a comparative lull in the collection of 
money for Irish political agitation, about $100,000 has already been 
sent over to Ireland, and of this amount $65,000 was sent in two 
lump sums—$35,000 by the Hoffman House Committee and $30,- 
000 by the Irish National League, within the past two months. 

These few figures will show the thinking American the enor- 
mous proportions to which this continual drain on the resources 
of the country has grown. They should make him, if he does 
not already, from higher motives, sympathize with the cause, an 
ardent advocate of Home Rule and national autonomy for Ireland. 
He surely cannot view without an indignant remonstrance any im- 
pediment to the remedy that must put an end to the necessity of 
sending so many millions of hard-earned American money across 
the Atlantic. And, if impelled by this strictly commercial motive 
alone, he investigate the subject a little further, he .will find that, 
with the stoppage of this drain on Irish-American industrial and 
financial progress, the loss of which, of course, the Republic is 
too rich to feel the immediate result, there will also have been re- 
moved a most irritating cause of disturbance from our social, 
political, and commercial life, in the repose and relief that shall 
have been brought to the people of Ireland. 

The logic of figures is incontestable, and the arithmetical view 
of the Irish question, in its relations to American industrial pro- 
gress, is one that seems to have occasioned too little consideration 
from the parties most interested financially. When it is laid bare 
to public criticism, it adds another to the many proofs that, taken 
no matter from what point, moral, social, or commercial, Irish 
feudal landlordism, in the language of one of its chiefest organs, 
the London 7imes, ‘‘ stinks in the nostrils of Christendom,” 
THos, F. MEEHAN, 


NOTES ‘AND COMMENTS. 


I. 
WANTED.—A REPRESENTATIVE THEATRE. 


Tue earnest efforts of Mrs. Thurber and the friends associated with her in the 
** National Opera Company” to foster and develop native musical talent will, it 
is to be boped, be iollowed at no very distant date by a kindred organization de- 
voted to the improvement of the American Stage. Extreme difficulties have 
attended toe operatic enterprise—tirst, because the field was almost a new one, and 
there was comparatively little pative talent to be obtained,—a fact due partly to 
the lack of previous opportunity and partly to the climatic influences, which are 
geueraily considered to be opposed to the production of the best singing voices,— 
and secondly, to apparently conflicting and inexperienced management, that bas 
caused scandals, disputes, and tinal failure. A National Theatre need, however, 
have none of these dangers to contend with, aud would necessarily appeal to 
a much larger audience. If we may judge from the number of theatres devcted 
respeclively to drama and opera, the supporters of the former are at least ten 
times more numerous than those of the iaiter. Aud this is probably an exceed- 
ingly low estimate. Of able actors and actresses there is assuredly no lack, 
though the majority of these are to be found in the rauks of the veterans. The 
Younger members do not as a rule shine, because the systems of ** loug runs” and 
“traveling combinations” have deprived them of the advantages in training 
which their elders enjoyed. But I believe there is more crude talent to be found 
to-day among actors than ever before. Certainly their number has vastly in- 
creased within the last few years, and the growing consideratiou in whici. the 
profes-ion is held, has attracted to it recruits of superior intellectual and social 
qualifications. There would probably be little difficulty in inducing one of our 
ablest and most experienced managers to assume the direction of a National 
Theatre. 

In all countries where the drama has been brought to the greatest perfer- 
tion, liberal Court patronage or State aid in the form of subventions have been 
found necessary to that result. In the United States it is frequently contended 
that national aid to Art is opposed to the spirit of our institutions, and even if this 
opinion did net exist, the jealousy of other States would probably prevent 
the founding of a governmentally-assisted theatre in New York—the only place 
where it should be started. Nor is it probable that our State Legislature could be 
‘induced to vote an appropriation for such a purpose. The average rural member is 
impressed with the idea that, as things now are, New York City gets too much and 
pays too little. There is, however, no reason why private enterprise should not 
take the place of a Government grant. The public-spiritedness that is now so 
often displayed in the foundation and endowment of libraries, museums, and art 
galleries might, I believe, be also attracted towards a representative theatre, if 
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associated, as it certainly ought to be, with a conservatoire or training-school. 
Though such a donation should not be obtainable at the start, the foundation and 
proper carrying out of the enterprise by a stock company would undoubtedly be 
followed by many valuable legacies. 

The great need of the Ameriosn stage is a theatre, the policy of which shall 
not be guided solely by the desire cf money-making ; where the manager shall not 
be debarred from engaging a valuable actor, because he can not feel sure of his 

availability for every play ; where the prograinme is frequently changed, a reper- 
tory gradually formed, and where alone, in the metropolis at least, its successes 
could be seen. (The modern system of hawking round plays at the cheap theatres, 
after they have obtained one run at the higher priced places, is responsible for the 
failure of several managers who, had they kept their property uncheapened, could 
have always reckoned upon successful revivals.) To this theatre should, as has 
before been stated, be attached a training school, with the principal actors and 
actresses as instructors ; and the most promising graduates should be absorbed, as 
rapidly as consistent with reasonable economy, into the regular company. 

Several of our manugers are frequently prevented from: producing plays 
which their own tastes and inclinations prompt them to accept, because they fear 
that they are ‘‘ over the heads” of the majority of their patrons. This dread has 
deprived us of adaptations of many of the best works of the contemporary foreign 
drama, and relegated us to more melodramatic and sensational plays. Yet the 
receptions accoraed during the last two or three seasons to several high-class plays 
ought to be sufficient proof that our theatre-going public, in New York at least, is 
willing to accept the best, and not, as some pessimists have declared, averse to 
anything that will make it think. 

In many respects no better basis could be chosen for the formation of a repre- 
sentative theatre than that of the Comédie Francaise. The selection of plays 
should rest with the manager, assisted by a limited number of the company. A 
financial interest should be given to certain members after a specified time of ser- 
vice, and retiring pensions skould also be allotted. To gather a splendid company 
for a theatre so conducted would not be difficult. Many of our “stars,” who are 
now compelled to travel, would gladly embrace the chance of once more having 
homes. It is an open secret that Mr. Booth and Mr. Jefferson are weary of their 
enforced nomadic life, and contemplate speedy and well-earned retirement. 
But, in all probability, both would be glad to act occasionally in such a theatre, 
where the frequent changes of programme would not necessitate their appearing 
every night. That they might also be relied on to assist the students by advice and 
illustration, I am confident, though they would probably shrink from the labors 
of regular tuition. Mr. Lawrence Barrett, who is excelled by none in his devotion 
to and study of his art, and who has done more than any tragedian of the last 
decade to introduce new and revive meritorious old plays, is known to be desirous 
of establishing himself in the metropolis, and would doubtless be willing to merge 
his individual aspirations into those of the founders and company of a representa- 
tive theatre. 

The prospect of retiring pensions would be held by many actors to quite com- 
pensate for the possibly greater profits that might accrue from ‘‘ starring.” Posi- 
tions in this theatre would be the prizes of the profession, and would give to alla 
much needed stimulus for study and self-improvement. And they who might 
gain entrance, would feel their futures assured, and thus the public and the pro- 
fession might be spared the humiliation of seeing a really great actor having at 
the end of his career to appeal, through a benefit, for the means to support his last 
years, 
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That such a theatre would also help to develop the art of play-writing in this 
country, I firmly believe. To have their plays interpreted by so great a company 
would attract to dramatic work writers who, while in sympathy with the stage, 
do not consider that it offers ‘‘a fair field and no favor.” One of the most 
eminent of our managers once said to me, “‘ give me an American and a French 
play of equal merit and I will take the French one.” So unpatriotic a decision 
would not, I hope, be often arrived at, if the manager were assisted in his selection 
by a council of American actors. I would not urge that plays written here 
should be produced in preference to superior foreign work, but all things being 
equal, in a representative American theatre American plays should have pre- 


cedence. 
JULIAN MaGnvs. 


IL. 
““THE CALIFORNIA HUNDRED FOOT LAW.” 

I HAVE read with great interest Mr. Redpath’s note on Electoral Reform in 
the October number of the NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW, in which Mr. Rice’s elec- 
toral bill is given at length. In no way can this law, I think, be improved, unless 
by the insertion therein of the California statute known as the ‘‘ Hundred foot 
law,” being §§ 1,192 to 1,195 of the Political Code, which is as follows : 

**§ 1,192. No ticket or ballot must on the day of election be given or delivered to or received 
by any person, except the inspector or a judge acting as inspector, within one hundred feet of the 


polling place. 
*§ 1,193. No person must, on the day of election, fold any ticket or unfold any ballot which 


he intends to use in voting, within one hundred feet of the polling place. 

*§ 1,194. No person must, on the day of election, within one hundred feet of the polling 
place, exhibit to another, in any manner by which the contents may become known, any ticket or 
ballot which he intends to use in voting. 

**§ 1,195. No person must, on t!e day of election, within one hundred feet of the polling 
place, request another person to exhibit or disclose the contents of any ticket or ballot which such 
other person intends to use in voting.” 

Under the working of these provisions of the California law, the tickets are 
always printed and distributed several days in advance, and interested parties 
afford to every elector an opportumty to procure and fix his ticket days 
before the election, so that each elector may come to the polling place with a bal- 
lot already prepared. Then, if a ticket or ballot is delivered to him and coercion 
attempted, he is at least afforded some opportunity to vote his own choice, for no 
ticket can be delivered to him within one hundred feet of the polling place, and he 
bas that distance within which to change a ballot delivered to him for one he has 
already prepared. Again, independent of the question of coercion, there is ancther 
consideration founded on the well-known fact that in cities clubs are formed for 
the avowed purpose of selling the votes of the members. If the seller has one hun- 
dred feet in which to change his ballot, and no mark can be used on it, he will 
have no means of establishing the fact that he has voted for any given person, and 
when the ability to prove this is taken away from him his occupation is gone— 
for the men who would sell their votes are not persons in whom any trust or faith 


are put. 
GEOFFREY CHAMPLIN. 
ol. 
MISTAKES OF CARDINAL GIBBONS. 
Tue amiable character and undoubted piety as well as the exalted rank of 
Cardinal Gibbons, are well calculated to protect hum from the criticism to which any 
less distinguished writer would be subjected. But, as truth owes no allegianco 
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to rank, it is right that when a cardinal errs his mistakes should be pointed out as 
plainly as if be were an anonymous journalist. 

Cardinal Gibbons instances the desecration wc the Christian Sabbath as one 
of the dangers that threaten our civilization. But whoever has traveled iu Cath- 
olic countries in Europe must admit that the tendency in America is neither more 
nor less than our gradual approximation to the continental or Catholic and our 
recoil from the English or Puritan method of observing the Sabbath. In Spain, 
Italy, France, and other Catholic countries,—or in the distinctive Catholic por- 
tions of them,—theatres and concerts and public gardens and public institutions are 
open as on week days and liberally patronized by all classes of Catholics. In 
Ireland—said to be the most loyal Catholic country on tLe globe—political meetings 
are regularly held on Sunday, and are attended by the people and clergy without 
distinction of creed. No visible deteriorating influence marks these customs, which 
are justified on the saying of the Master, that the Sabbath was made for man, not 
man for the Sabbath. 

It is against the rigid enforcement of gloomy rules founded in the narrow and 
ascetic faith of Calvin, which became the creed of Puritanism, not against an 
orderly and respectful observance of a Christian institution, that America is 
quietly rebelling. We are at war with the Calvinistic, not the Christian Sabbath. 
I see no cause of alarm in this tendency. Rome and Berlin are certainly more 
moral cities than Edinburgh or Glasgow, and yet in the Continental cities the 
ascetic observance of Sabbath that characterizes the Scotch cities is notable by its 
absence. 

It is absurd to describe Divorce as a twin-sister of Polygamy. There can be no 
such thing as *‘ successive polygamy.” Monogamy is the marriage of one man to 
one woman ; polygamy the marriage of one man to several women. Divorce dis- 
solves the civil contract of marriage as absolutely as death, When a person is 
divorced, therefore, no moral nor religious, nor civil law is broken by a second mar- 
riage; and to describe a marriage after a divorce as successive polygamy is to con- 
found the profoundest moral distinctions in the interests of a theological dogma. 
Divorce, as a rule, leads to purer marital relations, and well-guarded and honestly 
administered divorce laws, instead of being a source of danger to the Republic, are 
one of the minor causes of the higher home life that characterizes America over 
states where divorces are practically denied to all but the aristocratic classes. 
There are two American States where the dogma of the Catholic Church is also the 
law of divorce—where there is no divorce, save for adultery ; but neither New 
York nor South Carolina would be selected by any honest investigator who has 
ever lived in them as the best examples of a pure American sociai life. 

Polygamy is indefensible and should be rooted out of our body politic at any 
sacrifice. It is monstrous that this sucial cancer should have been inoculated into 
our system. Whenever the churches of America, Catholic and Protesiant, still- 
ing for a season their theological storms, unite to demand the extirpation of 
polygamy, it will be abolished ; but not till then. The remedy is in the hands of 
the churches ; for, thus united, they could compel any legislation that they should 
see fit to demand. Mormonism hs the sanction of the civil law, the Cardinal to 
the contrary notwithstanding ; for whatever the law tolerates, wheu it has the 
power to extinguish it, the law does practically sanction. I trust that the Car- 
dinal will lead in this needed reform, With his genius, his prestige, and his power, 
he could destroy this ‘‘ Goliath of the Philistines” single-handed. I appeal to him 
to begin the good work. 

Joun BALL, JR. 
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IV. 
REPLY TO GEN. BEAUREGARD. 


My attention has lately been called to the letters of General G. T. Beauregard 
and Rear-Admiral Wm. Rogers Taylor in the July and October (1886) and March 
(1887) numbers of the NortH AwERICAN REVIEW. 

As my book, entitled ‘* Recollections of a Naval Officer,” is frequently men- 
tioned in these letters, I feel myself called upon to make a few corrections. 

Rear-Admiral Taylor in his first letter attemps to prove his statements by ex- 
tracts from my book. That these extracts are garbled no fair man can deny 
after reading the book in question (1.) The Admiral says: ‘‘ A book entitled 
* Recollections of a Navai Officer’ written by Captain Wm. Harwar Parker, who 
at the time in question was first-lieutenant of the ‘ Pa.metto State’ says that the 
statement accompanying the proclamation of General Beauregard and Commo- 
dore Ingraham, viz.: that ‘the British Consul and the Commander of the British 
war steamer ‘‘ Petrel” bad previously gone five miles beyond the usual anchorage 
of the blockaders, and could see nothing of them with their glasses was a foolish 
statement.’” 

What I did say was: ‘‘ The Charleston papers said: ‘The British Consul, 
with the Commander of the British war steamer ‘ Petrel,’ bad previously gone five 
miles beyond the usual anchorage of the blockaders, and could see nothing of them 
with their glasses.’ I donot understand that General Beauregard and Flag-Officer 
Ingraham indorsed tbis foolish statement in their proclamation. The‘ Petrel’ was 
not there.” 

(2) Again, the Admiral quotes : ** As we entered the harbor the Federal ves- 
sels closed in and resumed the blockade.” 

This I said, but only after having shown that the Federal fleet was dispersed 
and driven off, as stated in the proclamation. I said ‘‘ The enemy’s ships went off 
to the southward and eastward, and there they remained hu!l-<iown for the re- 
mainder of the forenoon.” The point of difference between what the proclama- 
tion said and what I remembered was as to whether the vessels went entirely out 
of sight, or bull down with their masts visible through the glasses! I presume the 
masts were not visible to the naked eye, and Ido not know but that they were en- 
tirely out of sight at some time during the day. I should doubtless have written 
‘* after we entered the harbor the Federai fleet closed in,” etc., but I was not pay- 
ing much attention to the time when the blockade was renewed, but simply at- 
tempting to describe the events of the day. In any event, the fact that I said the 
** Federal vessels closed in” showed that they bad gone outside their old anchor- 
age, which fact Admiral Taylor denies. 

(83) The Admiral quotes me as sayirg “as to the proclamation in regard to 
the blockade being broken, I looked upon it as all bosh. No vessels went out or 
came in during the day.” 

This I wrote ; not that I disputed the fact that the blockade was broken, for I 
had already showed that it was. What I meant to say was thatI considered it 
ill-advised, inasmuch as I did not believe the English Government would recognize 
it (as indeed it did not). This is clearly to be inferred from my previous remarks. 

It is true no vessels went out or came in during the day ; but any number of 
vessels could have done so, and that without any opposition on the part of the 
enemy. And this, too, clearly appears in my description of the battle. 

The word ‘ bosh” was certainly ill-chosen by me, as it might be construed as 
a want of respect to General Beauregard aud Commodore Ingraham, which was 
very far from my intention. 

(4) The Admiral further quotes me as say‘ng : ‘‘ I am constrained to say that 
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this was a badly managed affair on our part, and we did not make the best use of 
our opportunity.” 

This I said, but only after showing why I thought it badly managed, and 
this was that we should have remained near the ‘‘ Mercedita,” and in the dark 
captured the other vessels as they came up, for the reason that as soon as day broke 
they would discover the strength of our vessels and run away—-which they 
promptly did. 

Finally, if any one will take the trouble to read my account of this affair ot? 
Charleston (‘‘ Recollections,” page 294), he will see that the only point on which I 
differ with General Beauregard is as to whether the enemy’s vessels were driven 
entirely out of sight. I only assume to give my recollection. I distinctly remem- 
ber to have viewed the enemy’s vessels at some time during the forenoon. My at- 
tention was specially called to them by Lieutenant Shryock. I looked througha 
glass and they were hull down, with their masts barely visible. 

That they were not at some time during the day er tirely out of sight I cannot 
say ; neither can I say at what time they took up their old anchorages, for I was 
at that time in Charleston Harbor and could not see. 

General Beauregard asserts that the enemy’s ships were driven entirely out of 
sight, and Commodore Ingraham said in a dispatch written while outside the bar 
and with the foreign consuls on board: ‘‘ The blockading fleet has gone to the 
southward and eastward out of sight.” 

Admiral Taylor having so freely noticed my book, I may be allowed a few re- 
marks bearing upon bis letters : 

(1) The Admiral (taking care to explain that “ picking up” an anchor means 
hauling in and securing the cable and remaining in the same position as before 
slipping) says : 

‘**The ‘ Housatonic’ picked up her anchor in the course of the afternoon.” 

How is it then that her log shows she did not pick up her anchor, but remained 
under weigh certainly till 8 Pp. m.? [See Sec. Navy’s Report, 1863.] 

(2) The Admiral says : ** The * Quaker City’ picked up her anchor in the 
course of the forenoon.” 

The ‘ Quaker City ” weighed her anchor and ran off with it to the southward 
and eastward, as her log will no doubt show. 

(3) How many miles off must Colonel Leckler have been, when, on a bright, 
clear day, he required a glass to see Fort Sumter and to be told that it was Fort 
Sumter ¢ 

(4) Does not the log of the ‘‘ Housatonic” show that she was outside her an- 
chorage and had to stand in to look forit? [Sec. Navy’s Report, 1863.] 

(5) Why was it necessary to send Captains Turner and Godon “to investi- 
gate the whole matter!” and why, when the *‘indignant protest” was drawn up, 
(and which simply charged the foreign consuls, General Beauregard, Commodore 
Ingrabam and Captain Tucker with wholesale 'ying), why, I repeat, was it found 
necessary to obtain the signatures of at least two, if not three, captains who were 
not there, and who could have had no personal knowledge of what transpired after, 
say, eight o’clock of the morning of that day ? 

Wm. Harwar PARKER. 


V. 
OLD YACHTS AND NEW. 


THE recent races for the America’s Cup have excited such universal interest 
that it may not be untimely to 1emind enthusiastic yachtsmen that we are at this 
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day working over an old field which elder, and now almost forgotten, nations once 
tilled for all it was worth. 

When a grizzled and superannuated seaman first laid his eye upon the 
‘* America,” he exclaimed : ‘‘ Why she’s a bow like an Arab dhow.” The Phoeni- 
cians were great sailors, but we have no reliable information of their sea-going 
vessels. The Vikings at the North, and the Arabians in the South, were semi- 
piratical in character, and speed in their vessels was a consideration of the first 
importance. The Arab dhow still exists, and within comparatively recent years 
we have discovered vessels of the old Norsemen. 

When a Viking died, they buried him in his favorite vessel and built a mound 
of earth and stones over the ship and ber commander. The Viking went to the 
Vikings’ Heaven, the ship stayed in the mound, and the most perfect specimen yet 
met with was discovered at Chri-tiana Fjord, in Norway, in 1879. Its lines were 
as perfect and beautiful as anything we produce to-day, and in form of hull it was 
exceedingly well adapted for fast sailing and rowingcombined. On the woter line 
it was 73 feet 3 inches, in extreme breadth it was 16 feet 7 inches. The Marquis 
of Ailsa had a small pleasure boat constructed after the same pattern for Lady 
Brassey. One who examines the lines of these old ships and compares them with 
vessels of recent note must be amazed at the perfection attained by those ancient 
designers. Not that they ever constructed a ‘‘ Volunteer,” nor even a ‘* Mayflower,” 
but they teach us that there were new and fine forms of naval architecture cen- 
turies before a Burgess rose to receive the plaudits of a grateful nation. 


ETIENNE AYRAULT. 
VI. 
A PLEA FOR FRACTIONAL CURRENCY. 


THE action of the U. S. Treasury in purchasing bonds and anticipating inter- 
est, in ocder to relieve the monetary stringency, is remarkable mainly because of 
the small amount of bonds offered for redemptiou. The amount of money put in 
circulation by this action of the Treasury is comparatively small, and the circulat- 
ing medium has not yet been increased to the amount demanded by the needs of 
the industries of the nation. 

A very easy way to place ten millionsof additional money in circulation would 
be to resume the issue of fractional paper money in denominations of five, ten, 
twenty-five, and fifty cents, redeemable (in sums of one dollar and upward) in sil- 
ver dollars at the Treasury or any of the sub-treasuries, It is not extravagant to 
say that ten millions of such money would be absorbed immediately by the people. 
It would be at once appreciated, for it would be a convenience which the nation 
now stands greatly in need of, viz., a species of small money capable of being cir- 
culated through the mails. I need hardly say that ninety-nine hundredths of our 
people use the mails to send money by. This would not be inflation, for the specie 
to redeem the paper at sight would be in the Treasury. 

Public convenience is not the only argument in favor of such an issue of frac- 
tional currency. The loss to the Government by abrasion (the wear and tear of 
us) is far greater than one would at first expect. There are no reliable data of 
what it amounts to in the United States, but English statistics are more ful! (though 
by no means complete), and one joint steck bank in London lost $150 000 in one 
yerr, by receiving gold at its face value and paying it out at its weight value I 
think it not improbable that the coin circulation in tue United States deteriorates 
at least one million of dollars. 

The great objection to the fractional currency of war times was that it became 
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exceedingly dirty. This could be easily prevented by requiring that all the cur- 
rency deposited by customers in a national bank should be exchanged at the 
Treasury before reissue. This system is in vogue in England with bank-notes, 
where only clean, hitherto uncirculated notes are paid out over the bank counters. 
There is no reason why the system should not work as smoothly here as it does in 
England. I hope some Member of Congress, who wishes to benefit the public, will 
procure the reissue of the once very convenient and now very necessary ‘* shin- 
plasters,” 


V. PERRY ATWELL. 


BOOK REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


3. 
RECENT WORKS ON PHILOSOPHICAL SUBJECTS. 


STUDENTS of philosophy, and all who feel at home in the discussion of 
abstractions, will rejoice at the appearance of a good translation of av important 
part of the great history of Modern Ph losophy, by Professor Kuno Fischer, of 
Heidelberg.* This volume contains the autbor’s Introduction to the History, and 
three books on Descartes, namely, his life and writing, bis doctrine, and the devel- 
opment and modification of the doctrine. The Introduction deals with ancient 
and medieval, as well as modern philosophy, on the ground that the latter is 
conditioned in its origin by the other two. At the same time it is distinct from 
them, standing forth in direct contrast and on independent foundations. The 
author considers ‘‘ that philosophy, like the human mind itself, is capable of and re- 
quires an historical development ; that it participates in the life of systems of cul- 
ture which ages and nations consummate, and therefore shares in their progress, 
and is subject to their destinies.” Grecian philosuphy, as the predominant pbi- 
losophy of antiquity, is briefly epitomize, and is characterized as ‘*‘ an incompara- 
ble example of a profound and at the same time natural growth.” ‘In its origin 
it was in contact with the cosmogonal fictions of the religion of nature ; at its 
close it stood in the presence of Christianity ; and it was not only an essential 
factor in its production, but is still an indispensabie means in its education. The 
Jewish philosophy is defined as a species of religious Platonism, ante-dating Pla- 
tonism, of course, but essentially the same as to its great principles. Of the 
Asiatic philosophies nothing is said, nor of the Egyptian school, though the rela- 
tion of these to both Jewish and Grecian ideas has suggested itself to some of the 
most eminent philosophic historians. This we regard as an unfortunate omission. 
Perbaps the author would regard the Hindoo, Chinese, and Egyptian philosophic 
systems as among the crude cosmogonal fictions above mentioned, but we would 
like to have had his views of them, nevertheless. 

From the development of Grecian philosophy the author passes on to Chris- 
tianity and the Church. Primitive Christianity was not a system of thought, but 
later on it gave its impress to the philosophy of the age, and so we reach Augus- 
tinianism with its concept of original sin, predestination, and the Church as the king- 
dom of God. From this point the author shows the trend of philosophic thought 
in scholasticism, in the periods of the Renaissance and the Reformation, and in 
the course and development of modern philosophy, which dates from the first 
third of the seventeenth century. The main general feature of modern philosophy 


** History of Modern Philosophy."’ By Kuno Fischer. Descartes and his school. Translated 
from the third and revised German edition, by J. P. Gordy, Ph.D., Professor of Pedagogics in 
Ohio University. Edited by Noah Porter, D.D.—Charles Scribner's Sons. 
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is that ‘‘ it seeks to know things by means of human reason” and has *‘ complete 
trust in the power of human reason.” Early in its development came the conflict 
between empiricism, represented by Bacon and Locke, and speculative rationalism, 
of which Descartes is regarded as the founder. The history of the development of 
the empirical philosophy, based on experience only, and culminating in material- 
ism, is treated by our author ina separate work. We find in the book before us 
a full and exhaustive treatment of Descartes and the rationalistic school, which 
bases true knowledge not op the evidences of the senses, but on the understanding, 
knowing things as they are, by process of clear and distinct thought, independent 
of the senses. 

The reader will hardly need to be reminded that while Descartes was the 
father of the rationalistic philosophy, he was no atheist. His reasonings led him 
onward and upward to the sublimest conceptions of truth, morality, and immor- 
tality, but he was not a believer in revelation as that word is understood by ortho- 
dox theologians. The starting point in his system is doubt, and his road to cer- 
tainty lies through right reasoning. The great difficulty with the busy world is 
that few men can reason rightly, and still fewer will take the pains to doso. To 
thoroughly understand the philosopby of Descartes one must read closely. The 
majority of men must have their thinking done for them. And if the rationalist 
dery the claim of infallibility to a Churcu or a Bible, how can he expect other 
people to accept his own reasoning as infallible ? 

And, again, if reason is to be our guide, how is itrthat it leads men to such 
opposite conclusions? Reason led Descartes to the theory of a universal ether or 
fluid atmosphere, but other philosophers maintained the possibility of a void in 
nature. The intellectual world is under great obligations to men who think inde- 
pendently, although in their conclusions they may be entirely opposed to each other. 

We should not put this volume into the hands of a person entirely ignorant of 
the Cartesian theories as an introduction to that system, but to one who is fairly 
at home with philosophic studies it will prove both interesting and instructive. 
It is decidedly a rich contribution to philosophic literature. 


Another book which is deserving of a warm welcome is Professor Bowne's 
Introduction,* which deals not so much with the various details and theories of 
psychology as with its underlying principles. Perhaps of all subjects of investiga- 
tion psychology presents most difficulties, since it.concerns itself so largely with the 
unknowable. Starting from the basis of consciousness, it propounds and seeks to 
answer questions touching man’s inner nature, on which the exact sciences are 
speechless; but there is no stifling the desire of men for certainty on these points. 
Psychology is opposed to materialism, and until the latter give a solution of the 
problem of mind as allied to matter, it will find a wide field for independent 
research. Our author, following the method usually in vogue, recognizes two schools 
in psychology—the empirical or associational, which claims that sensation and the 
laws of association produce and fashion the mental life, and the rational, which 
claims that there is a distinct thought-activity, which is independent of mere ex- 
perience or association. Sometimes this is called the intuitive school. Like 
Descartes, our author belongs to the latter, and considerable space is given to a 
statement of the argument on both sides, in which the positions of Mill, Spencer, 
and other exponents of the associational theory are combatted. ‘‘ Experience,” 
he says, ‘‘ could never decide as to the correctness of a logarithm or differential 


* “ Introduction to Psychological Theory." By Robert P. Bowne, Professor of Philosophy 
in Boston University.—Harper & Brothers. 
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formula. Thiscan be done only by the mind itself reviewing its processes and 
scrutinizing their various steps.” He also argues that sensationalism and material- 
ism are mutually destructive of each other, and that as the evolution theory is 
based upon them it also disappears before sound reason. From this point the 
author proceeds to d’scuss the various mental states and activities, the feelings, 
the will, consciousness of self, etc. These he terms the elemental factors of the 
mental life, proving it to be a reality, and not a simple faculty or bundle of facul- 
ties dependent upon or emanating from material substance. The second part of 
the work treats of these factors in combination, dealing with perception; the 
forms of reproduction, such as memory, imagination, aud the like; the thought 
process; the ioteraction of soul and body; and lastly, sleep and abnormal mental 
phenomena, such as dreams, insanity, etc. One passage we quote as showing the 
general tendency of the book: ‘* The abstract possibility of our existing apart from 
the body admits cf no dispute ; but thisis is far enough from proving that we shall 
so exist, Yet the fact that the soul cannot be identified with the body shows that 
the destruction of the body contains no assignable ground for the destruction of 
the soul. The indestructibility of substance, also, upon which physics is based, 
would suggest that every real thing must be assumed to continue in existence until 
its annihilation has been proved.” Replying to the objection that this involves the 
continued existence of brute souls, he urges that brute souls have no absolute 
value, absolute worth being an attribute of moral goodness alone. 

The style of the book is simple and clear, and the arguments logical, and, from 
the author’s standpoint, conviucing. Some portionsare too abstruse for the genera! 
reader, but any intelligent persou may consult it with profit as an introduction to 
a complex, but most attractive study. 


Dr. McCosh, in his second volume on Psychology,* treats of the Motive Powers 
as distinct from the Cognitive Powers, which were discussed in the first volume of 
the series. He regards this division of the human faculties as better and more nat- 
ural than the more common arrangement of Kant into the faculties of cognition, 
feeling, and will, the great objection to which is that it leaves out of sight the moral 
power or conscience. Not that Kant ignores the moral nature, but that he treats 
it as if it were a phase of the rational faculty—reason having the power toawaken 
moral susceptibility and to hoid it, as it were, to the truth and right action through 
the will. The motive powers are arranged by Dr. McCosh under three heads,— 
e.notions, conscience, will,—making conscience or the moral faculty one of the lead- 
iag faculties. He combats the several theories which suppose that the moral sense 
in man is the product of certain things in combination, such as sensation and re- 
flection, or of circumstances acting on the susceptibility to pain or pleasure, or 
of the association of ideas, or, as Herbert Spencer teaches, of heredity and evolu. 
tion. Conscience, according to Dr. McCosh, is both a cognitive and a motive 
power, and so in a sense is superior to all the other faculties. 

By far the greater part of this book is given to the consideration of the emo- 
tions, which are considered in various aspects, and classified and described with 
great minuteness. The appetences or inclinations, the ruling idea in them, and the 
causes which excite or repress them, are set forth in methodical order, as also 
their various complex divisions and characteristics. The last section is devoted 
tothe Will under ten different aspects, and to brief statements with regard to 


* “Psychology: The Motive Powers, Emotions, Conscience, Will.” By James McCosh, 
D.D., LL.D., President of Princeton College.—Charles Scribner's Sons, 
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the religious tendency. Dr. McCosh certainly presents us in this treatise with a 
very compact, lucid, and comprehensive view of the sabject under discussion. 


Another book of practical value, lately issued, is Dr. Neah Porter's critical 
exposition on “ Kant’s Ethics."* The criticisms are, of course, from the standpoint 
of the Christian system. For instance, where Kant insists oa a sense of duty as 
the mainspring of right action, bis critic suggests that this is far below the Chris- 
tiau standard of luve. The natural theism of the Kantian philosophy is also con- 
trasted with the divine fatherhood as revealed by Christ. The interpretation, 
however, of Kant’s doctrines and theories is fair and bespeaks a careful study of 
his philosophy. We are not sure that a stranger to this philosophy can form an 
adequate idea of it from such a work as the present, but to one who has some ac- 
quaintance with the writings of Kant it cannot fail to be both instructive and 
suggestive. 


I. 


THE PROBLEM OF VICE AND SUFFERING, 


THE taking of the census in Moscow in 1882 awakened serious questionings in 
the mind of a man whose writings have since then been read and criticised all 
over the world. Count Tolstof is an original thinker, and he does not stop at 
thinking. He combines in bis own person the man of thought and the man of 
action. In the book before us + he deals with the most painful and pitiful aspects 
of life. The census reveals certain facts interesting to the sociologist. ‘So 
many beggars, so many prostitutes, so many uncared for children.” These and 
other data will be studied by a few scientific people, Lut what is the outcome of it 
ali¢ Tbe Count believes that something ought to be done to make human life 
beiter, happier, more equal, and he sets for himself the task of deciding what 
that something shall be. The reader will see from this preliminary view of the 
book that its scope is wide. The thoughtful worid is ready to listen to any earnest 
man who has a theory on this subject, and is ready to put his theory iuto prac- 
tice. It is one of the saddest comments that can be made on human life and effort, 
that the solution of the provlem of vice and suffering bas not been found, or, if 
found, that it bas not yet been made generaily available. Count Tolstel is a Chris- 
Uan philosopuer, and he takes the word of Christ literally. ‘Lf we encounter a 
man who is hungry and without clothes, it is of more momeut to succor him than 
to make ail possibie investigations, than to discover all possible sciences.” But this 
is « kind of thing that in the Count’s opinion cannot be done by deputy, nor 
through great societies, nor by mere almsgiving. There will always be vice and 
suifering in the world till mea learn to live us brethren—that seems to us to be the 
Count’s main position. One has to read through the book almost to the end t» 
discover this, Lut in so doing one follows, step by step, the gropings of an earnest 
man through the intricacies of social science and through practical difficulties 
suggested by his very efforts to do good, till at last the conclusion is reached. 

The book is quaint and peculiar in style. There is an air of almost childlike 
simplicity in the questions he proposes for solution, and the statements of obstacles 
encountered. And when the conclusion is reached, there is no great flourish of 


*“Kant’s Ethics."’ A critical exposition. By Noah Porter, President of Yale College.—S, C. 
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trumpets—no proclamation of an approaching millenium. It is simply the state- 
ment of the manner of life into which, m the opinion of the author, all true 
philanthropists should come. That the world will accept the conclusion, and act 
up to it, is another matter. Probably not. But, none the less, the author believes 
tkis to be the only road out of the difficulty. Labor for everybody, end slavery 
for nobody—that is, in a word, the Count’s theory. Man must come back to the 
old Bible régime : ** In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread, and in sorrow 
shalt thou bring forth children.” But he adds pensively, speaking of the upper 
and cultured class in which he was born, ‘‘ Nous avons changé tout ¢a.. . . « 
Men need not work in order to eat, and women need not bear children.” He does 
not mean that life should be devoted wholly to physical work—that would be slav- 
ery ; but that physical toil and simple living should be features in every life. Six 
or seven hours out of the twenty-four should be given to the “‘ labor of the hands, 
feet, shoulders, back, from which you sweat,” three or four to the employment of 
the fingers and wrists in some sort of artisan work, three or four to some kind of 
intellectual labor, and the rest to social intercourse, food, and sleep. The idea of 
one life being wholly intellectual, another mechanical, another physically laborious, 
and another wholly idle, and living on the labors of others, is false and pe-uicious. 
He claims that, having discovered this for himself, he has found immense content- 
ment—he is brought into sympathy with man as man. It is in the rotation of 
labor that man finds rest and enjoyment. 
III. 
ESSAYS BY EDWIN P. WHIPPLE. 


In this collection of republished essays* the reader will not fail to tind much 
pleasant and instructive criticism, The paper on American literature, which 
heads the serie, reviews the literary history of the first century of cur national 
life, and is, we have no hesitation in saying, notwithstanding its limitations and 
omissions, worthy of a positioa among the classics of ourage. The limits tions and 
omissions are such as may be pardoned when the wide range covered by the title 
of the essay is compared with the brevity essential to the performance. This 
essay is pot, of course, an extended treatise, like the larger work on the same sub- 
ject by Mr. Richardson, covering nearly three times the number of years and ex- 
panding into two large octavo volumes. Some important and familiar nau:es are 
not mentioned, for instance, the Hodges, Bushnell, and Hickok in theology, Gar- 
rison and Choates in politics, E. P. Roe among popular and prolific novelists, but 
the author in a measure disarms this criticism by anticipating it, and acknowl- 
edging the necessary imper fectness of a magazine article. But as giving a bird’s- 
eye view of the growth and leading characteristics of American authorship, the 
essay is admirable, and will repay a second and even third perusal. The death of 
Mr. Whipple, before the publication of this volume, gives to the introductory re- 
marks of Mr. J. G. Whittier a sad tone. ‘ It is the inevitable sorrow of age,” he 
says, ** that one’s companions must drop away on the right band and the left with 
increasing freyuency, until we are compelled to ask with Wordsworth— 


*Who next shall fall and di-appear ?’ 
** But in the case of him who has passed from us,” he adds, ‘* we have the sat- 


isfaction of knowing that his life-work has been well and faithfully done, and that 
he leaves behind him only friends.” 


Mr. Whittier’s recognition of the critical insight and clear literary judgment 


* “ American Literature and other Papers." By Edwin Percy Whipple. With introductory 
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of the essayist will commend itself to the reader of these papers. Mr. Whipple 
errs, if anywhere, in the direction of over-appreciation and amiability. He ap- 
pears to be most at home in favorable criticism, though doubtless not blind to 
faults. Possibly, in the hands of a sterner critic, many of the less fortunate liter- 
ary traits of some of our living men and women of letters might have been dis- 
covered. One of the severest criticisms uttered is in reference to Walt Whit- 
man’s “ Leaves of Grass,” of which he says that, in his opinion, this poem would 
be, if thoroughly cleaned, even now considered the ablest and most original work 
of the author. 

In his remarks on the earlier portion of the period under notice, there are 
many just and discriminating reflections. He regards American literature as 
subsidiary to the grander movement of the American mind, the operation of 
which has hitherto been rather in the direction of practical and material progress 
than of literary effort. Still the land has given birth to giants in literature. He 
thinks that Jonathan Edwards and Benjamin Franklin represent the double aspect 
of the thought of the colonies at the time of the Revolution—Edwards as a man 
of the next world, Franklin as a man of this world. ‘‘ Edwards represents, 
humanly speaking, the somewhat doleful doctrine that the best thing a good man 
can do is to get out of this world as soon as he decently can, into one which is 
immeasurably better. Franklin, on the contrary, seems perfectly content with 
this world, so long as he thinks he can better it.” This is a very striking and apt 
contrast between the two philesophies, which are happily becoming more and more 
blended as the world grows older. Thomas Paine he regards as the most influential 
assailant of the orthodox faith in his time, but as owing his popularity to the im- 
portance to which he was lifted by his horrified theological adversaries, whose 
dogmas he submitted to the test of ‘‘a hard, almost animal, common-sense.” But 
he judges that these dogmas have, in the main, been quietly repudiated by the 
clergy of later days. This may be true to some extent, but, possibly, there may 
be enough of dogma left to justify a little more of the winnowing process. Mr. 
Whipple draws a distinction between the dogmas of the church and the practical 
teachings of the clergy, which he thinks have been of inestimable value in the for- 
mation of the national character. 

The essay on Daniel Webster is a masterpiece of discriminating criticism, and 
the same may be said, with, perhaps, slight reservations, of the papers on Emerson 
and Carlyle, and of the concluding article on the character aud genius of Thomas 
Starr King. IV. 

CHURCH AND DISSENT IN RUSSIA. 


THERE has been an increasing tendency of late years among thoughtful people 
in this country and in Europe to investigate the peculiar conditions and surround- 
ings of religious life in those countries where the Greek Church is accounted ortho 
dox. Various attempts have been made for centuries to heal the great schism 
which divided Greek from Latin Christianity, and Protestants as well as Catholics 
have endeavored to bring about some degree of mutual recognition and harmony. 
but in vain. Probably over eighty millions of professing Christians in Eastern 
Europe adhere to the Greek Church, regarding it as the Church of God, while they 
look upon the two hundred millions of Catholics and the almost equal number of 
nominal Protestants as alike heretics and wanderers from the fold. An interest- 
ing contribution* has recently been made to the published facts ia reference to the 
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Church in Russia, by Mr. Alfred F. Heard, who has had the advantage (for this 
purpose) of a long residence in the country, and who has also consulted all the 
available authorities on the subject. Those who are disposed to investigate may 
derive considerable instruction from this book, which professes to give ‘‘ a consecu- 
tive account of the Orthodox Church of Russia,” and of ‘‘ the innumerable sects” 
which have sprung from the great schism of the seventeenth century or from the 
inherent devotional character of the people. The work bears evidence of very 
careful and conscientious labor, and it has the advantage for the general reader 
ot brevity and conciseness. A work of greater elaborateness might have em- 
braced more details, bat would not have been so generally acceptable as this 
volume, which meets a very widespread demand for information upon this sub- 
ject among intelligent people. 

The early chapters are historical, and upon these we need not dwell. Most of our 
readers are acquainted with the main causes which, in the early centuries of our era, 
divided Eastern from Western Christianity. Tbe schism was complete in the be- 
ginning of the eleventh century, when the Pope’s delegates deposited the written 
declaration of anathema on the altar of the cathedral of St. Sophia, having 
utterly failed to bring about any adjustment of differences. There was evidently 
a great deal of human nature among the holy and eminent ecclesiastics of those 
days. The patriarchs of Constantinople chafed at the assumption of superiority 
by their brethren at Rome, and felt quite equal to setting up in ecclesiastical busi- 
ness for themselves. The disputes about leavened or unleavened bread in the 
sacrament, the right way of computing Easter, the use of milk food in Lent, and 
even the graver matters of doctrine and practice involved in the use of ‘‘ filioque” 
in the creed, and the celibacy of the clergy, though very real and intense among 
good men, seem, to our modern idea, very poor reasons for so sericus a result as 
the creation of two hostile factions in the Church, mutually excommunicating 
each other. And our author seems to take this view when be says that the diver- 
gence of the two Churches ** was based on essential variations in the character and 
disposition of the people in the East and West, on the nature of their civilization, 
and on the different, almost antagonistic, development of the Christian idea in one 
Church and in the other.” Some aspects of these essential variations are sketched 
forth in this treatise. 

Russia was at this time (1004) included in the patriarchate of Constantinople, 
from which it was separated in the fifteenth century. The government of the 
Orthodox Church in Russia is now synodical, and its connection with the state 
complete. The clergy are distinguished as black and white ; the former being 
the monks, who are always attired in a black habit, and the latter, called popes, 
being the parochial clergy ; these latter adopt some other color for their vest- 
ments than black, but not necessarily white. The monks are celibates, but the 
popes must marry before they have charge of a parish. Should a pope’s wife die, 
a second marriage is not permitted. On the other hand, a clergyman may return 
to secular life by permission of the Holy Synod, which is the supreme authority 
in the church. The influence of religion over the masses of the people in Russia is 
supreme; but since the days of Feter the Great the spirit of doubt and skepticism 
has pervaded the upper classes, not, however, to the extent of making them leave 
the Church. The piety of the Russian peasant is characterized by intense supersti- 
tion. He believes in gnomes and sprites. ‘‘When hunting, he offers to the Lyeshi, 
or wood demons, the first game he kills ; if he be sick, he leaves in the forest a bit 
of bread or salt, with an invocation to the sylvan deity.” 

Of the dissenting sects in Russia, Mr. Heard gives us an interesting account. 
Asa rule, dissenters are found among the peasant class, and instead of being 
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frowned upon or ostracised by their orthodox neighbors, are generally looked up to 
as worthy of special respect. There are many instances, however, in which these 
people have acquired wealth in commercial and manufacturing enterprises, and 
then it often happens that there is a considerable relaxing of ascetic practices and 
habits. Some of the Russian sects hold opinions as to the relation of the sexes re- 
pugnant to morality; others make vows of perpetual contineucy ; and, with some 
the rites and ceremonies enjoined have a hideous character. Singularly enough, 
the people holding these extravagant and revolting beliefs are usually in outward 
conduct the most respectable and honest of men. There are also many communities 
somewhat similar to the Friends or Quakers among us, rejecting the sacraments and 
all ritualistic observances, and meeting for worship in private houses, because ‘** the 
Almighty dwells not in temples made by hands.” As in other countries, dissenting 
sects have from time to time undergone persecution by the civil power, but at the 
present time enjoy freedom and toleration under certain restrictions, amongst 
which is the prohibition to proselytize from the orthodox communion. This is a 
crime against Russian law, and applies to all denominations. 


V. 
TOPICAL TREATMENT OF HISTORY. 


AMONG the many modern methods for teaching history the topical possesses 
some points of superiority to all others, The student who would become familiar 
with the tendency of thought, the political constitution, and the social conditions 
of France in the eighteenth century has only to study the events of the French 
Revolution. The burning of Troy, the fall of Babylon, the siege of Jerusalem, 
the retreat of the Ten Thousand, when surveyed from all possible standpoints, 
and with the best possible aids, furnish the learner witb all that he can appropri- 
ate of the bistory of these times. Such topical inquiry accomplishes far more of 
the desirable results of historical research than the confused massing of incidents 
and dates so commonly insisted on in the class room. 

The Institutes of General History,* prepared by a practical professor at Brown 
University, is a remarkably concise historical work in this line. It discusses, 
in forms suitable for the student or the general reader, ten of the more important 
periods and events in the world’s history, exclusiv» of English affairs, except as 
they are closely connected with those of the Continent. The topics noted include 
The Old East, The Classical Period, The Dissolution of Rome, The Medizeval 
Roman Empire of the West, Feudalism, and the French Monarchy, Islam and 
the Crusades, The Renaissance and The Reformation, The Thirty Years’ War, 
The French Revolution, and Prussia and the New Empire. The subject matter is 
widely suggestive rather than final, and while clearly presenting the more impor- 
tant facts connected with a given topic, it encourages the reader to diligent research. 
The work “blazes through the jungle of the ages a course along which the 
instructor can guide bis class as much as he lists.” 

The general preparation and careful condensation of these important and 
fruitful themes is worthy of especial praise. But no feature of the work will be 
more valued by those who would thoroughly acquaint themselves with the philoso- 
phy of great events in the history of the world than the select bibliographies which 
precede each section, and which are sufficiently exhaustive to stimulate the ambi- 
tion of all lovers of history. The authorities to whom reference is made are so 


*** Brief Institutes of History.” Being a companion to the author's ** Brief Institutes of Our 
Constitutional History, English and American." By E Benjamin Andrews, D D., LL.D., Pro- 
fessor of History in Brown University.—Silver, Rogers & Co. 
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numerous, and so diverse in their sympathies and deductions, that a broad and 
comprehensive idea may be gained of the theme under consideration. For exam- 
ple, the bibliography of the chapter on The Classical Period contains particular 
and exact reference to Grote, Duncker, Zeller, Ranke, Cox, Mulford and Thirl- 
wall, Mommsen, Duruy, Curteis, Thierry, Nitzsch, Arnold, and as many more. 
So that a course of collateral reading may be extended to almost any limit. 


V1. 
THACKERAY’S LETTERS. 


THOSE who have, as well as those who have not, read the series of Thackeray’s 
Letters which bas just been brought to a close in Scribner's Magazine, will alike 
be interested by their republication in book form in the very handsome volume 
just issued.* They reveal the man Thackeray as none of his books can do. 
Written in the warmth of personal friendship, and without a thought of their be- 
ing preserved and published, they constitute a perfect photograph of character. 
Quaintly and deliciously humorous as most of them are, there are very many 
glimpses in them of the more serious and reflective side of Thackeray’s nature, and, 
after reading them, one ceases to wonder at the strength of personal attachment 
so many different kinds of people felt towards him. It would be unfair to search 
through them for profundities, and bappily there is no pedantry, but here and, 
there the pbilosopber as well as the bumorist is revealed. Here is a touch of na- 
ture : ‘*‘ What a history that is in the Thomas & Kempis book! The scheme of 
that book would make the world the most wretched, useless, dreary, doting place 
of sojourn—there would be no manhood, no love, no tender ties of mother and 
child, no use of intellect, no trade or science, a set of beings crawling about, avoi«- 
ing one another, and howlinga perpetual miserere.” Again, ‘‘I am sure it is 
partly because he is a lord that I like that man ; but it is his lovingness, manli- 
ness, and simplicity which I like best.” Of letter writing in general Thackeray 
complains that ‘‘ most people in composing letters translate their thoughts into a 
pompous, unfamiliar language, as necessary and proper under the circumstances.” 
Certainly he himself is free from this formality. At one time he begins a letter 
with the question, “‘ Do you see how mad everybody is in the world? Or is it not 
my own insanity ?” But it must be remembered that it is not only the person 
writing, but the person written to, that helps to make the letter. Moreover, if 
Thackeray had had the least suspicion that one day the world would read this 
correspondence with familiar friends, could he have written in so negligé a form # 
We think not, And perhaps there is such a thing as overdoing this species of 
triviality, if so it may be called. There will be many imitators of Thackeray, we 
fear, whose correspondents happily will be the only people likely ever to feel bored 
by their attempts at drollery. That Thackeray found time amidst his literary 
work to write so often and at such a length to his intimate friends shows the 
loyalty of his heart, ond also perhaps suggests a touch of ‘* homesickness” which 
found relief in just this way. 

There is only one thing wanted to make this collection complete, and that is 
the appearance in it of at least some of the letters from Thackeray's correspond- 
ents. One gets such charming glimpses of these good people, particularly of Mrs. 
Brookfield, through Thackeray's spectacles, that it seems a pity not to know more 
about them and hear them talk for themselves. 


* A Collection of Letters of Thackeray, 1847-1855." With portraits and reproductions of 
Letters and Drawings.— Charles Scribner's Sons. 
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VIL. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


** BopYKE is a pleasant little village of a score or two houses and half a dozen 
-shops, all in one wide street a couple of a hundred yards long, and it lies upon the 
slope of a picturesque green valley.” So begins the thrilling story of a series of 
Irish evictions, originally published for the most part in the Pall Mall Gazette, of 
London, and other English journals, and collected in the little book before us.* 
Mr. Norman was the correspondent of the Gazette, and these articles as they ap- 
peared in print in England created a great deal of attention, and were the subject 
of a warm debate in the House of Commons. They tell a very pitiable tale ina 
matter of fact way which bears the impress of truth. They show the grasping 
character of some of the Irish landlords, increased in a measure by their pecuniary 
embarrassments, the elaborate and expensive machinery employed to oust the ten- 
antry from their holdings, the violence necessary to accomplish this, and vhe sad 
condition and prospects of the Irish tenant farmer. It appears from a supple- 
mentary chapter that no fewer than 555,341 persons—men, women, and children 
—were evicted from their homes between 1849 and 1885. These evictions at Bo- 
dyke were twenty-eight in number, and besides the misery inflicted on many peo- 
ple and the list of persons maimed and otherwise injured in the process, they cost 
the British Government in the services of police and military, and in other ways, no 
less than five thousand pounds sterling—a sum sufficient to pay the rents de- 
manded ten times over. And to this must be added the pauper relief to the home- 
less families, the loss of rents to the landlord, and, worse than all, the sowing of a 
large and promising crop of wrongs and outrages. 


Of Longfellow and Hawthorne, of Whittier and Bryant, and other authors 
whose names are cherished as a part of the national life, Americans do not weary 
of hearing. And a biographical work having for its subject any of these must 
of necessity attract some measure of attention, and inspire a certain degree cf 
interest by reason of its subject, whatever the manner of presentation. Following 
so soon the complete and carefully prepared life of Longfellow by bis younger 
brother, another study of his life and works from the hand of a frievd almost 
challenges comparison. [t is difficult to imagine the raison d’@re of Mr. Austin’s 
book,+ since nothing is added to what has already been written, unless we except 
a possibly fuller account of his ancestry (which the average reader is liable to skip 
altogether), while much of interest is omitted. The familiar incidents of Mr. 
Longfellow’s uneventful life, the unfolding of his creative powers and the analysis 
of his not very subtle compositions, are again spread out to our view; and numer- 
ous quotations, many of them familiar as household words, fill out the pages. The 
author intends, as his preface explains, to present a popular biography, and, 
having condensed his work into a single volume, he will undoubtedly attract 
readers who may prefer the briefer view of the poet’s life. Among several minor 
discrepancies, we notice that, in the chapter on ‘‘ Evangeline,” reference is made 
to the “temple” of the Acadian peasants. A somewhat ambitious word, as it 
seems to us, for the modest meeting place of these poor people. An admirable 
lithotype of Mr. Longfellow and fac-simile pages from the manuscripts of three 
of his poems add much to the interest of the work. 


* Questions of the Day” series. ‘“Bodyke; Chapter in the History of Irish Landlord- 
ism."’ By Henry Norman.—G, P. Putnam's Sons. 

+ Henry Wadsworth Longfellow: His Life, His Works, His Friendships... By George 
Lowell Austin.—Lee & Shepard. 
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The study of the French language is now so nearly universal in polite society 
that a really effective method of teaching it is sure to command attention. We 
have betore us a little book* designed for primary classes, which is in many re- 
spects the best we have ever seen for that purpose. M. J. D. Gaillard and his 
wife are both remarkably successful as instructors, and they have in this primer 
disclosed the secre’ of their success, The system is easily understood, and in prac- 
tice it works admirabiy. Instead of the old parrot-like process of mere imita- 
tion and memorizing, the pupil finds here a series of tableaux or outline sketches of 
pleasant tales whie be soon learns to fill up, and which indelibly stamp them- - 
selves upon the mind and memory. Every tableau has in it a distinct French 
lesson, The vowel sounds, Lae consonants, the accents, the various peculiarities of 
inflection an grammatical construction, are correctly learned almost without 
effort. We cordially commend this book to teachers of French, and for general use 
in schools M. Gaillard’s methed is indorsed by the highest educational author- 
ities. 


The second volume of ‘* Medical and Surgical Memoirs,"+ by Dr. Joseph Jones, of 
New Orleans, is a treatise on fevers, and is complete in itself, the purchaser not 
being obliged te commit himself to take any of the past or succeeding volumes. Dr. 
Jones is exceedingly well qualified to write such a work, having practiced medicine 
in New Orileaus for the past thirty years, and having been President of the Louisiana 
State Board of Health during four years of that time (1880 to 1884). He has 
himself suffered from a severe attack of yellow fever, and should, therefore, be 
able to write feelingly on that subject. 

The arrangement of matter is a little confusing, as the author’s idea seems to 
have been more to draw comparisons between the symptoms and pathology of the 
different fevers than to give descriptions of them. It would, consequently, not 
come into everyday use with the general practitioner ; but, as a book of refer- 
ence and study in obscure and doubtful cases, it would certainly be a most valu- 
able addition to any medical library. There are many plates, showing the gross 
and microscopic changes of the different organs and tissues in disease. 

The history and description of leprosy in Louisiana is intensely interesting, not 
only to the physician, but also to the laity. There are also very entertaining 
articles on Albinism and Elephantiasis. Altogether the book shows an enormous 
amount of research and labor, and is most comprehensive, containing much that 
is of value and interest to every practicing physician. It might, however, with 
advantages have been scmewhat smaller, as it contains a great deal of detail, and 
many digressions from the subjects treated of, which are not of any special use 
to the busy practitioner, but are, on the contrary, in the way of a rapid under- 
standing of that which is useful and valuable. 


The story told by Mark Rutherford and edited by his friend? reminds us of 
the parson who said that he always felt safe when he had a whole chapter ora 
psalm for a text, because, if he was persecuted in one verse he could then flee to 


*** French for Young Folks." Comprising a phonic treatise on pronunciation ; graphic, pictorial 
and progressive outlines, with questions, to be used as materials for reading, vocabulary , conver- 
sation, and composition. Fully illustrated. By J. D. Gaillard, officer d’Académie, etc., and 
Madame Emilia Gaillard,—Edgar Werner. 

+ “ Medical and Surgical Memoirs.”’ Vol. 2. Fevers. By Joseph Jones, M. D., New Orleans. 
Author's edition, 

¢ ** The Revolution in Tanner's Lane.” By Mark Rutherford. Edited by his friend Reubea 
Shapcott.—G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
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another. The story begins in the year 1814 and ends somewhere in the forties. 
At least half a dozen heroes and heroines appear and disappear, and there is not 
even the suspicion of a plot. Where Tanner’s Lane is and what the revolution was 
we do not discover till the story 1s almost ended, and instead of a thrilling politi- 
cal episode, as the first chapters seem to promise. the reader finds himself inter- 
ested in the affairs of an obscure dissenting congregation in an English country 
town. But in spite of all these drawbacks ‘* The Revolution in Tanner’s Lane” ia 
an interesting book. it gives in a rambling sort of way a very good idea of cer- 
tain phases of English life during the first half of the century, when radicalism 
was a crime and the masses of the people were slowly working out their independ- 
ence and political rights. The sketch of the dissenting minister and his congregation 
in Cowfold, and of their local surroundings, is very good, and could not be drawn 
from the imagination only. The times, however, are changing, and the particu- 
lar types of men and women here pictured are growing scarcer every year as Civ- 
liization blends classes together. 


Dr. W. A. Hammond’s last novel, ‘‘ On the Susquehanna,” * is a well written 
story of American life in the iron districts. A young woman of twenty-five be- 
comes, by the death of ber father, the proprietor of some extensive iron works, and 
also the possessor of a painful fan:ily secret, which reflects upon her parentage. 
She considers it her duty to endeavor to unravel a certain mystery which accom- 
panies this secret, though by so doing she expects to bring a species of humiliation 
and disgrace upon herself. In the meantime, she finds herself in constant commu- 
nication with the superintendent of the works, a manly fellow, well educated, and 
of great executive ability. They love each other, but each is careful not to allow 
the other to suspect the attachment. The interest of the story lies in the gradual 
unfolding of the family mystery, as well as of the love affair, in the course of 
which we are introduced to a variety of characters, including some designing 
rascals, who work upon the susceptibiiities of the lady for their selfish interests. 
There are opportunities here for sketches of mountain scenery, and for narratives 
of contests with desperate people in lonesome regions, and of fine amateur detect- 
ive work, which give zest and excitement to the book, and illustrate the old adage 
about the course of true love. The single criticism we would make is that the 
position of this young lady at the iron works, surrounded by a society almo-t ex- 
clusively of men, and with apparently so light an acquaintance with the outside 
world, is rather anomalous. An American girl of wealth and culture, without a 
galaxy of eompanions of her own sex, isa rarity. We miss the silver laughter 
ani innocent mirth of maidens, and find everything unusually prim and serious in 
the household of this young iron queen. At least one or two companions of her 
own age and sex would have given a naturalness to the book, which we think is lack- 
ing in this respect. 

Under the title of “The Van Gelder Papers,”+ a number of quaint, old- 
fashioned stories have been strung together, having all the appearance of genuine- 
ness, the scenes of which are laid either on Long Island or on the banks of the 
Hudson, The compiler, in a prefatcry note, states that these stories are a portion 
of the papersof a deceased friend, who spent hi: time m hunting up information 
about past events and traditions of the earlier settlers on Long Island. They have 
the flavor of antiquity about them, and will serve as a reminder of the old worthies 
who helped, by their industrious toil, to lay a good foundation for our modern im- 
provement and cultivation. 


** On the Susquehanna.”’ A novel. By William A. Hammond.—D. Appleton & Co. 
+ ** The Van Gelder Papers, and other sketches."’ Edited by J. T. L—G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
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EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL-—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


COO news 


TO ADIE 
Greatest Bargains 


Baking Powder and PREMIUMS. 
For particulars address 
Tue GREAT AMERICAN oe 
Very St. Siew York, 


ComPaANy 


ire ‘sawed omy 
6) 
“ON “IS on 
lol ? SON BT PUPS 
asn | pmmogs 4qm,, * 


Write to 
BROMFIELD & CoO., 
658 Broadway, New York, 


For Attractive Book Offers and 
Circulars. 


WELCOME CIFT 


- There is NOTHINC that can be 
obtained, for the outlay, more use- 
ful ornamental and acceptable to 
wife, mother, or daughter, than 
one of these world-renowned sew- 
Ing machines :— 


WILLCOX & CIBBS 


AUTOMATIC 


MACHINES 
All bear this 


Medallion 
Trade-Mark 


W, and G is 
the Machine. 
Absence of this 
Trade- = ark 
stamps a Machine 
as counterfeit, 
Imitators dare not 
t this Medal- 
nm on Machines, 
“TO that can be used with 
EALTH. 


OF RUNNING 


STRENGTH & BEAUTY OF WORK. 
Willcox & Gibbs M. Co,, Broadway, N. Y. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED 


Ours are NO Risn 


ital Subscribed, . 0 


DEBENTURES 
Bearing 6 cent., running ten years, and based exclu- 
sively upon Western Farm Mortgages, held in trust by the 
American Loan and Trust Company, of New York, for the 
benefit of the bondholders. Their safety, time to run, and 
rate of interest make them the most desirable investment 
now offered. Also Quaranteed Farm Mo 


ES: 
NEW YORK, 208 B'way. | PHILADA.., 112 S. 4th st. 
BOSTON, 28 Court street. | KANSAS CITY, 7th&Del. st. 


SEND FOR PAMPHLET. 


JARVIS-CONKLIN 
MORTCGACE TRUST CoO., 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI, 


Sarpl 00 
1 ,000,000 


us 
Reserve Liability....... ....... 
Offers its 6 Per Cent. Debenture Bonds’ of $500, 
$1,000 and $5,000, seeing ten to Trus- 
tees, Guardians, and Ind dividual Invest- 
ors, Secured by First Mortgages on Real Estate worth 
three times the amount of the loan, and held by the Mere 
eantile Trust Company of New Vork,. 
Trustee. Secured also by the entire paid-up capital ot 
#1,000,000. It also offers GUARANTFED SIX 
PER CENT, first mortgages on Kansas City business 
td and Improved farms in KANSAS and MIs- 
Call at office or write for full particulars to 
IS-CONKLIN MORTGAGE TRUST CO., 
New York City, 239 Broadway. 
Providence, R. :. 27 Custom House St. 
Philadelphia, Pa., 144 South 4th St. 
London, England, 95 Gresham St. 


REMINISCENCES 


OF 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


BY DISTINGUISHED MEN OF HIS TIME. 


Collected and edited by 


ALLEN THORNDIKE RICF. 


A superb octavo, Portraits and other illustrations. 


PRICE, $4, CLOTH. 


* It is an interesting volume These Remi- 
niscences have been written con amore, and therefore dis- 
play all the freshness and vigor of heartfelt interest. The 
introduction alone, by the editor; the fac-simile of the 
first official paper from the State Department at Washing- 
ton written by Seward to Charles Francis Adams, Minister 
to Great Britain, with corrections, emeffdations, and addi- 
tions by Mr Lincoln, are worth far more than the cost of 
the volume,”"—N. Y. Church Press. 


NORTH AMERICAN PUBLISHING CO., 


3 East 14th St., New York. 
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KEERS-THE- HANDS -IN-BEAUTIFUL* CONDITION: 


SOBT:AS VELVET-——O- 

; The best for the Complexion. A ‘‘balm for the Skin.” o 

The most economical; it wears to thinness of a wafer. 
Pears’ Soap is sold in every City of the World. 


— | 


Albany Perforated Wrapping Paper Company, 


Brench Offices: 


= London, 


New York, British Patent Perfor— 
ated Paper Co., 
Chicago, Limited, 
Banner Street, 
Boston, St. Lukes, E. C. 
OUR MEDICATED Manilla, White, & Colored 
PAPER PRICE REDUCED Wrapping Papers, 
Far sufferers from Hemor- 50% IN ROLLS. 
lient aa astringent reme- All Sizes and Weights. 
dies, affording a means of se ANTI-RUST 


curing for chronic cases that 
regular, persistent treatment, 
without which the advice 
and remedies of the ablest 
physicians fail to relieve. 
This paper, heavily charged 
with an ointment approved 
by the profession, offers a 
method of treatment free 
from the inconvenience and 
annoyance attending the use 
of other remedies. The itch- 
ing type of the disease quick- 


Four 1,000 Sheet Rolls, 
BEST STANDARD BRAND | - 


(NOT MEDICATED) 
DELIVERED FREE 


Wrapping Paper 
BRIGHT GOODS. 
Perfect Protection 


ly yields to its influence. 


Anywhere in the United States on AGAINST 
receipt of INJURY 
ONE DOLLAR. 
DAMPN ESS. 


We sabmit a few ext. acts from the many letters we receive as to the value of our 
Medicated Paper. The originals may be seen at our office, 


31 Somerset St., Boston, Mass, 
A. P. W. Paper Co.: 

GextLemeN: Your Medicated Toilet Paper is useful in the 
taeatment of Anal diseases, allaying to a great extent the 
intense itching, is & re medy easily applied, and a trial is 
convincing of its merits. 

F. M. coqmee, M.D., July 1, 1885. 
New Haven, Feb. 1, 1886. 

It is a decided pleasure to find an advertised article pos- 

sessing real merit I inclose $ for a further pele. 
New York, April 5, 1886. 

From a Puystctan : Iam much pleased with your sam- 
ple of Medicated Paper. Please send me eight packages and 
pocket case for $1 inclosed. 

Lisson, D, T., April 30, 1886. 

Your Medicated Paper is a bonanza in my family ; has re- 
lieved two cases of long-standing. I inclose $1 for two 


rolls. 
Norristown, Pa., Dec. 15, 1886. 
A. P. W. Paper Co.: 

GENTLEMEN : Having recommended your Medicated 
Paper to a number of my patients suffering with Hemor- 
rhoids, I find it of great benefit in preventing the intense 
itching, and in some cases has made a permanent cure. 

Newsvren, May 17, 1886. 

My physician recommends your Me dicated Paper, and 
Linclose $1 for eight packets with pocket case. 

New Harrrorp, lowa, Aug 11, 1887. 

We cannot do without your Medicated Paper. Send 
two dollars’ worth at once. 


PRICE PER ROLL OF 1,000 SHEETS SECURE LY WRAPPED IN TIN FOIL - 


TWO. PACKETS AND NE AT’ POCKET C AS 


| Lever saw, and inclose one dollar for more oft 
1 


New York, April, 1885. 
Your Medicated Paper has been used with most grati- 
fying result. Itis a splendid remedy and has my unqual- 
ified indorsement. Please send two 1,000-sheet rolls, 
Prrrssuren, Pa., A 7, 1887. 
linclose Postal Note for four rolls Medieai Paper, the 
best remedy we have ever found. 
Custon, Iowa, Aug. 3, 1887. 
I have tried your Medicated Paper, find it good, and 
inclose one dollar for further sup 
AREcLE, Prva Co., June 14, 1887. 
Please send me ten rolls of your most excellent Medi- 
cated Paper. 
- Gretna, Iowa, Aug. 1, 1887. 
I have suffered for years until relieved by your Medi- 
cated Paper. Inclosed find two dollars for more of it. 
University, Miss., July 8, 1887. 
I have had great benefit from your Medicated Paper, 
and inclose Postal Note for another roll. 
Sepauia, Mo, July 15, 1887. 
I inclose one dollar, for which please send me pocket 
packages of your most excellent Medicated Paper. 
Demropotis. Ala., July 29, 1387. 
I find your Medicated Paper better than any I have ever 
used. Send me one dollar's worth in small packages, as 


I carry it with me. 
Denver, Col., age 19, 1887. 
I have found your Medicated Pa to any 


Delivered Free, ‘anyw here in the United came, on receipt of price. Address, 


Albany Perforated Paper Co.— Albany, 


| 
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Are you interested in 
Life Insurance ? 


If so, examine the renewable term plan of the 


Provident Savings 
Life Assurance Society 


EQUITABLE BUILDING, 


120 Broadway and 21 Nassau St., 
NEW YORK. 


Wa. E. STEVENS, SHEPPARD HOMANS, 
Secretary. President and Actuary. 

The safest, fairest, and most economical system of Life 
Insurance attainable; combines the security of the more 
expensive level premium system with the economy of 
assessment insurance, 

Among ali the life insurance companies of the United 
States the Provident Savings shy ws the largest ratios of 
assets and surplus to liabilitics, and the smallest ratios of 
death claims and expenses, 


Average annual cost 10 secure $10,000 in case of death 


Only $1.20, or less one abd One QUarier cent. 
(# Full information on application in person or by 
letter. 


BAN KERS, 


23 and 25 Nassau Street, 
Corner of Cedar, NEW YORK. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 
MUNICIPAL and RAILROAD BONDS. 


Transact a General Banking Business. 


Allow Interest on Daily Balances. 


Collect Drafts, Notes, Dividends and Coupons | 


in the United States and Canada, 


AND INVITE CORRESPONDENCE. | 


WE GIVE TO EVERYBODY WHO PUR- 
CHASES A REMINGTON TYPEWRITER 
THE PRIVILEGE OF RETURNING IT 
UNBROKEN WITHIN THIRTY DAYS, 
c. 0. D. FOR FULL PRICE PAID, IF 
NOT ABSOLUTELY SATISFACTORY IN 
EVERY RESPECT. 


REMINGTON 


STANDARD TYPEWRITER 


Is the highest achievement in writing ma- 
chines. We Guarantee its Superiority. 
We also have the largest and finest stock of 
typewriter supplies in the world. 
Send for illustrated pamphlet and sample book 
of our linen papers. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 


889 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


PENCERIAN 
TEEL PENS 


ARE THE BEST. 


No. 31. 
Roui Point. 


No. 27. 
Strong & Durabic 


No. 15, 
Fine Writing. 


No. 1. 
Expert's Pen. 


Sample Card containi; 


one of each of the above Pens 
sent for trial, postpatd, on receipt of 6 cts. in stamps. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN & CO,, 


753 and 755 Broadway, New York. 


Ws. P, Arxrs, Parvrer, New 
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